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SVENINGDAL. 


By ABEL HEywoop. 


W E were three old men, of whom I was the youngest, 

and I was hence called the infant. One of us for 
shortness I shall speak of as Walter, he is the eldest, the 
other I shall call George. Walter and I met in Norway a 
fortnight before George was on the ground. 

It is rather a far ery to Sveningdal; you go first to 
Bergen, which you reach say on Thursday morning, then 
on Thursday night at about 11 o’clock you go on board 
the Trondhjem steamer, which on Saturday afternoon 
leaves you at a little place at the mouth of Trondhjem 
Fjord called Selven. You do not go up the fjord as you 
would lose two days by doing so. Our steamer is timed 
to call at Selven at the time one from Trondhjem arrives, 
and we have to change into the latter; if they are not 
together, the one waits for the other. My steamer was 
there first and a barge took me to the land, at a place that 
looked like the end of the world, but which proved to be a 
little fjord. There was a salmon trap in it, with a look- 
out from which any unwary salmon that might be unlucky 
enough to enter the toils, could be seen. A lot of eider 
ducks were swimming about, and at the end of the creek 
a rough shed was built at the water’s edge. Beyond that 
I found meadows full of flowers, and a road leading 
through the meadows. I enquired from the boatman as 
to how long the Mosjéen boat, which I wanted, would be, 
but he said he did not know and looked as though he did 
not care; after reaching land I sat down on the rocks to 
wait. In about half an hour I saw the steamer coming 
round the rocky corner of the bay; I got into the barge 
again, and by the time I reached the side of the steamer 
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saw Walter waving his hand to me from the deck. He 
had come from Trondhjem where he had been staying 
with friends. 

The new steamer made many calls at unknown places, 
delivering and receiving goods and passengers, and on 
Sunday afternoon, that is, on the third day after leaving 
Bergen, we saw the chain of hills called “ The Seven 
Sisters,” which is one of the objects of interest that North 
Cape voyagers have their attention directed to. Mosjéen 
lies in a fjord behind the Seven Sisters, and an hour or 
two later we were anchored there. We landed in small 
boats, and on the quay which has many wooden ware- 
houses around it, a man spoke to us and informed us that 
he came from Mr. Paulsen of Fellingfors, and could 
take us on to that place which is about half way to 
Sveningdal, that evening if we wished. The whole 
journey inland that we are about to take is 40 miles, and 
as we should be able to manage that in one day well 
enough, we preferred to stay the night at Mosjéen, 
especially as we wanted to purchase some stores there. 
So we were conducted to the little hotel, and entertained 
there as comfortably as need be. 

Sveningdal House, where we are going to live, is a large 
wooden house situated on a great estate of 2,000 square 
miles’ extent, which lies, the greater part of it, about one 
degree south of the Arctic Circle. The syndicate or 
company that obtained the estate intended it to be devoted 
to sporting and also trading (timber) purposes, and the 
house was to be an hotel. The scheme as a whole failed, 
but a considerable portion of the estate is now let for 
angling and shooting by a Norwegian gentleman who 
either owns or is the agent for it. There is a good deal 
of fishing water, including some of the salmon fishing in 
the Vefsen River, and in addition to the trout-fishing in 
numerous lakes, there is elk-shooting, ptarmigan, willow- 
grouse, and water-fowl shooting, and there are a few 
woodcock and snipe to be got. The great northern diver 
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builds in several places on the estate, and we saw many 
of the birds, ““ Lom ” as they are called, flying and calling, 
high up in the sky; shooters seem to kill one now and then, 
as a specimen I presume, for they are said to be useless 
for food. 

Sveningdal House or Villa as they foolishly call it, was 
let to us furnished, including bedding, table-linen, cutlery 
and so forth, but almost every scrap of food we should 
require had to be taken there. The agent informed us 
that we could get bread at Fellingfors, twenty miles 
away from the house, and that the postman could bring 
it for us at the time of his weekly delivery of letters, that 
we could get some flesh-meat in the same way, and that 
there were two farms not over a mile away from our house, 
where we could get milk, and perhaps eggs, certainly 
nothing more. We were told too that two boatmen had 
been engaged for us, who would live in a house adjoining 
ours, and find themselves, 

The provisioning of the expedition was mainly left in 
the hands of Walter, and he provided a cook and house- 
keeper from Trondhjem whom he and George had em- 
ployed before in a similar capacity. This person Grete 
by name (short for Margrete), we shall hear more about, 
for she was the most important member of our company. 
She helped Walter with the stores, getting all sorts of 
things that men would have forgotten, and she went a 
couple of days ahead of us, in order to have everything 
in ship-shape by the time we should arrive. I added to 
the stores by a supply of tinned things for lunch, etc., and 
a boiled ham, and George, when he came, brought more 
“hermetik”’ as the Norwegians call tinned food. 

It is sometimes supposed that as you reach the polar 
circle the temperature, even in the summer, must be very 
low. That is not the case. At Sveningdal the average 
temperature in the shade was from 50° to 60°, and at 
Vesteraalen, about 200 miles further north, where I spent 
some weeks during the present summer, the temperature 
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ras often above 60, though it was at times as low as 42. 
In the heart of the Arctic regions at Spitsbergen, where I 
was in August a few years ago, we had sometimes brilliant 
sunny weather, with the thermometer at 55, though it 
was often down to 32, but I think never lower. On this 
voyage I reached 83° north latitude, which is only 500 
miles from the pole, and during the brief time that we 
stayed there we had the same temperature of 32. Once 
at Sveningdai, on July 26th, we had the thermometer at 
99 in the sun, and on that and some subsequent days we 
had a terrible plague of klegs and horse flies, so much so 
that on two days we scarcely dare go out of the house, but 
mosquitoes scarcely troubled us, though in many parts of 
the arctic regions they are almost unbearable. 

The morning after our arrival at Mosjéen (Monday) we 
left (after making our purchases) in a light two-horse 
varriage, to drive the 25 miles or so to Fellingfors. There 
would be no possibility of a change of horses on the way, so 
at nine o'clock we set off, taking only our sleeping clothes 
with us, the rest of our luggage following by cart. We 
had a fine warm day, and the drive was for a good part of 
the way through thick woods of pine and birch trees, part 
of it, too, though not the greater part, by the side of the 
beautiful stream the Vefsen, when we had fine grassy 
banks and large prosperous looking farms. 

At about one o’clock, when we were still some distance 
from Fellingfors, we saw a gentleman coming up from the 
river with a salmon rod, and we enquired of him as to the 
sport. After a little conversation with him he invited us 
to lunch with him, his lodge being close by. We accepted, 
and were received by the gentleman’s wife with great 
kindness. She gave us an excellent lunch, and I was able, 
as the only return, to give the lady some information, 
which she very much wanted, as to the names of the wild 
flowers growing about the house. 

An hour or so after leaving this pleasant place we 
reached Fellingfors, where the country is open and 
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beautiful, and a couple of miles further on reached the 
wide river which flows into the Vefsen and comes from the 
wild Hatfjeldal. Over this river there was formerly a 
floating bridge, but it was washed away by flood, and the 
crossing at the time I am speaking of had to be by a small 
boat. 

Arrangements had been made by Mr. Paulsen for a 
horse and stol-kjoerre to meet us on the other side, and to 
take us onward, and by the time we were rowed across by a 
girl, and our luggage (which had by this time arrived) was 
over too, a considerable amount of time had been spent. 
However, we went on in our stol-kjoerre, leaving the 
luggage to follow. 

The road was all the way through forest, and was 
awfully bad. We were jolted to pieces, the wheels now 
rising over stones, now sinking in bog, streams now crossed 
by means of trees laid across other logs, or sometimes we 
went through them when they were shallow enough. 
There were one or two distance posts, which, in addition to 
the distance from Mosjéen, informed us that the road was 
a “ Privat vei,” but we heard that a government road was 
being surveyed for, and would shortly be commenced. By 
this time it is probably completed, 

At 8.30 in the evening we came to the end of the road, 
which appeared to commit suicide by running into a lake. 
There is what is called a ferry there, and except a boggy, 
bad, Indian-trail sort of narrow track, there is no way, but 
the waterway, to Sveningdal House. The ferryman lives 
in a little shanty on a clearing close by the lake, and from 
him we enquired if this was the Sveningdal Lake, but he 
said “ No,” it was only a tarn. He had a small boat, so he 
could not take any luggage, but as that was some little 
distance behind us, he said he would return for it after 
taking us, and bring it up to the house as soon as it arrived. 
The tarn is only about a mile long, and at the top end of it 
is a short and narrow river which the boat cannot ascend, 
but a small channel, just wide enough to take a boat, and 
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which reminded me of the magic river at the White City, 
has been cut near the river, and up this in which the water 
was running swiftly, our man towed the boat for about 
sixty yards, until we reached the lower Sveningdal Lake. 
This lake is about one and a half miles long; at the far or 
upper end we saw our tall house standing out like a border 
castle, on a tree-covered hill, some height above the lake, 
and removed some little distance from the thick forest 
which everywhere came right down to the water’s edge, 
and the house looked more imposing still when we reached 
the landing-place; but the ascent from the lake is rough 
and steep and overgrown with heather, wimberry, cloud- 
berry and dog-berry, all growing in untrimmed profusion. 
Near the top of the hill, on a little mound, a flagstaff was 
planted, and in our honour a Union Jack floated from it, 
and was not taken down until our departure. We reached 
the house at half-past ten, and of course it was still 
broad daylight; we had had no food since lunch, so were 
very glad to think of the meal Grete would have ready for 
us on our taking possession of the house. But disappoint- 
ment was in store; she met us at the door with a pleasant 
smile and with “ velkommen,”’ and she had got, she said, 
something for us to eat, but she gave us the unpleasant 
news that her chest containing all the provisions purchased 
in Trondhjem had been lost on the way! Moreover, there 
was scarcely anything in the house, and she did not know 
what todo. This staggered us, for it was clear that until 
my luggage arrived with the provisions I had brought, we 
should have to fast, or something like it. She boiled us 
some eggs, however, made some toast and coffee, and very 
thankful we were to her for that. 

We found the house to be plain and comfortable, with 
everything clean and in order, thanks to Grete. There 
were good beds, clean sheets and blankets, and mosquito 
net curtains. There were also long tin baths in some 
of the bedrooms. The principal living room is a large one 
about 27 by 18 feet, with a German billiard table in it, 
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and a large stove, in which Grete had made us a comfort- 
able fire. There were also some tracings on one of the 
walls of the horns of elk that had fallen to the guns of 
visitors. Leading out of the room is one we called the 
work-room, and another which we called the dining-room. 
The back hall from which the stairs spring leads out of 
the same room. 

At about one o’clock, still daylight, just as we were 
giving up the baggage as a bad job, Grete came in to say 
that the boat was coming. Shortly afterwards the things 
were carried up, and Grete’s lost chest with them, so we 
are saved from starvation now; and let me say here and 
then dismiss the subject, that Grete henceforth provided 
us, we know not how, with excellent breakfasts and dinners, 
did everything without any hitch, never forgot anything, 
and was, as Walter remarked, a “ nailer” at puddings and 
pancakes, As for fish, she could make it into more things 
than I can remember, so that trout scarcely palled upon 
us, as it generally does on these fishing expeditions. She 
also kept the place beautifully clean, and even washed 
some of our linen; indeed, she was such a treasure as is not 
often met with. She was also good-tempered and pleasant, 
and always ready to laugh and joke. Is it to be wondered 
at that one of us should break into poetry like Mr. Wegg, 
and on a well-known model concoct an ode of which a 
single specimen verse will suffice here :— 


Who fries, roasts, stews, cuts up and boils? 
Who morning, noon, and night-time toils ? 
And all three selfish men who spoils? Why Grete. 


There are two lakes called Sveningdal, the Upper and 
the Lower, which are united by a very short river on which 
is a dam constructed some time ago for raising the level of 
the upper lake, and which is now in very bad repair. We 
were told by our boatmen Karl and Elias that the upper 

yas the best one for our purposes, and in it we generally 
fished. It is about two to two and a half miles long and 
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near the centre the sides approach pretty closely together ; 
this place we used to call the waist, and both above and 
below it the shape is a very wide bulbous one. The feeding 
river is at the end furthest away from the house (the 
south), and a few yards from the lake is a very large foss. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of Karl and Elias. 
Karl knew a word or two of English, Elias not a single 
one; both were strong, willing, tireless men, who during 
our long stay in their country constantly did everything in 
their power to add to our success amongst the trout, and 
to promote our enjoyment. 

Although our expedition was undertaken with angling as 
its principal end, I am not about to describe either angling 
methods or angling triumphs. We got what we went for 
abundantly, sometimes in fine weather, sometimes in wet, 
for you must have wet weather if you go a-fishing. 
“ Punch’s ” verse is not far wrong :— 


I’m a fisherman bold, and I don’t mind a cold, 
Nor care about getting wet through, 

I don’t mind the rain or rheumatical pain, 
Or even the tic-doloreux ! 


Sveningdal House is most beautifully situated, and from 
our windows on every side, views which never failed to 
excite our admiration were always before us. The views, 
however, are all through trees, if we turn our eves towards 
the lakes; and though these add to the interest of the 
scene, they do not make beautiful pictures for the artist, 
or even for the photographer. We can to some extent 
forget the trees when we gaze on the resplendent waters, 
the painter can leave out as many as he chooses, but the 
photograph cannot, the trees are more obvious there than 
the picture and the result is always a disappointment. 

The banks of the lakes are, as has been mentioned, 
clothed with birch and pine down to the water’s edge, and 
beyond the first line of hills, called by Norwegians 
““aasen,” rises a second, on which we see the trees 
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diminishing in size both from distance and from growth 
until the region of trees is passed, and we have grassy 
slopes and bare rocks, the latter sometimes rounded by 
long past ice, sometimes broken and precipitous, and 
generally with huge patches of snow upon them. This 
second line of mountains, which rises to two or three 
thousand feet, has occasionally a distant white peak rising 
above it, which, in the clear atmosphere seems as near as 
the closer hills, though it may be some miles beyond, and 
may be four or five thousand feet high. 

From the north end of our house we see rising from near 
the end of the lower lake, a mountain which we call “ our” 
mountain, but which the map calls Breiskarfjeld, which is 
a never-ending source to us of admiration and delight; it 
is not a high one, about three thousand five hundred feet, 
but we see on its side all the effects of changing climate 
that varying altitudes produce, and all the colours that 
bog and morass and grassy plain cause. This colour may 
be at one time green of every shade, at another purple, 
another golden, at another it is hidden in clouds, but it is 
always beautiful. During our last days at Sveningdal 
when the autumn was coming on, all the greens were 
becoming gold and red, and the hillside was like a glorious 
turkey carpet, that was a miracle to look upon. 

As we make the circuit of the upper lake (the one on 
which we reside) we are struck by the number of skeletons 
of defunct trees and of roots tossed up into the air like 
branches; it is quite a phenomenon and one we could not 
understand. It brought to mind the lines of Shakespeare : 


The strong based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar. 


Anyone wishing to study the various forms of tree roots 
should go to Sveningdal. Karl explained it to us. He 
said that twenty years ago the dam was in use to raise the 
surface of the lake, in order to make the floating of logs 
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down to the Vefsen river easier. The height of the water 
was raised about six feet; the scheme failed, but the water 
remained long enough to kill the trees it reached. The 
dead trees loosed their grip on the soil and rock, and the 
storms of autumn and winter turned them all over. These 
storms are sometimes deadly enough to instantly kill the 
trees they sweep through, and in several places we saw 
lanes cut through the forest, which had been made, Karl 
assured us, by a stream of bitter wind. In these cases the 
trees were not overturned, they were killed as they stood. 
Along the waterside it is the skeletons of the poor over- 
turned things that we see holding out their gaunt hands 
and feet in every possible position of agony and grief, 
spoiling the beauty to a great extent of this charming lake. 

I have spoken of one of the birds seen; there are not a 
great many small birds at Sveningdal, nor are they 
numerous in southern Norway generally. The fieldfare is 
common; he is one of the thrush tribe, and is called 
“trost,’’ and the birds breed in Norway. In my wander- 
ings along water-sides I have often been noisily threatened 
by them in the nesting time. The song thrush is heard 
rarely, but I once heard one near Sveningdal, singing 
most gloriously at midnight. The wheatear is among the 
commonest of the smaller birds; it can find no rabbit holes 
as in England to build in, but I found a nest last summer, 
a good way north of Sveningdal, in a hole in a peaty bank. 
The small birds are kept down by hooded crows and 
magpies, both of which have a taste for eggs and young 
birds, and both of which are very common. The cuckoo is 
heard here less frequently than with us. A little further 
north than Sveningdal I have seen scores of ravens and a 
few eagles, and on fine days the ravens hover in flocks, 
high up in the sky, for the mere pleasure of flying, as it 
would appear, for they occasionally turn over in their 
flight as tumbler pigeons do under similar circumstances. 

Of ground animals there are few. There are no rabbits, 
and though there are some hares I have never seen one. 
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Lemmings are sometimes seen, and in different parts of 
the country I have seen hundreds, and have twice caught 
trout with half-digested lemmings in their gullets. The 
lemming is a pretty little parti-coloured animal, not unlike 
a guinea-pig, but much smaller, being in size something 
between a rat and a mouse. Lemmings come so suddenly 
over a district at times that they are said by the country 
people to come down with the rain from the clouds. I 
have also seen in the high lands many ermine called 
“rosekat,’’ which will sometimes play about boldly even 
after they have caught sight of you. 

The sunsets on fine evenings seen from our mansion at 
Sveningdal were most magnificent, the sky being in the 
north-west, between the hills, lighted up in the glorious 
manner that is only seen in high northern latitudes, and 
which lasted with us until midnight, very soon after which 
came the glow of the rising sun. At sunset the wind 
generally fell, and the lakes below us became quite still, 
broken only by the rising of trout in the golden water. 

Notwithstanding the distance we are from civilisation 
we can telephone from Peter’s farm, which is the nearest 
building to us, and which I have mentioned before, and we 
can get our telephone messages telegraphed if we wish, and 
we did once telegraph to Manchester for some “ sprats and 
crocodiles.” I wonder what the telegraph clerks thought 
of the demand. 

After a fortnight, George, our third old man, arrived. 
We knew when to expect him, and kept the lower lake 
swept by our glasses so that we might catch the first 
possible view of his boat. It came in the glowing evening, 
a tiny speck first made visible by the glint of the sun 
on the oars, and long before its arrival we had descended 
to the little landing-place to signal our whereabout by a 
towel used as a flag. He had no mishaps, and such 
provisions as he had to bring were with him. How we 
rejoiced to have our party complete at last! 

After George had been with us about a week, namely, 
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on August 16th, we decided to pay a visit to one of the 
more distant lakes, Maivand, where there is a “ hut” in 
which we could stay. It is not altogether a simple matter 
to go to Maivand, for provisions of every kind required 
have to be taken with us, carried over the intervening 
ground, and boated over intervening water. The river at 
the head of Sveningdal Lake, three miles away, flows from 
a lake called Kjerring (old woman); it is over a mile 
distant from Sveningdal, and a very hard mile too. 
Kjerring Vand receives the waters of another lake, Sefri 
Vand, a stream of another mile in length uniting them. 
Then one hundred yards higher up the series is a third 
lake, the Lower Maivand, from which Stor (/.e., great) 
Maivand is separated by a neck of land another one 
hundred yards or so across. 

Arrangements had been made by Elias for men or horses 
to carry the things, and for boats to take us over the lake. 
Our own boats took us to the head of our lake, where an 
old man, father of our Elias, met us. He was to have 
brought a horse, but did not, and the three men had to 
bind up the luggage and walk off with it. They set off 
very fast up the hill, following a narrow track through the 
forest, which soon lost itself in bog and morass. Kjcrring 
Vand is two hundred and twenty-five feet higher up than 
Sveningdal. The way is terribly rough and boggy, but it 
is not long, and in half an hour or so we reached the lake, 
where we found the old man’s boat on the shingle ready for 
us. Elias’s father has a farm near the head of this lake, 
which we reached after forty minutes’ pulling, Then came 
another scramble up a similar track to this last, through 
forest and bog. 

The walks through the forest were most interesting, and 
remarkable not only from the thickness of the pine and 
birch trees, but on account of the density and variety of 
the undergrowth, none of it very high but about that of 
ordinary heather. The principal plant is dogberry (cornel), 
now in flower, an irregularly-shaped white corolla with a 
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bunch of black stamens. It grows in immense quantities, 
and before we left the neighbourhood it was crowned with 
vivid scarlet berries. The leaves of the plant are a 
beautiful fresh green, which as autumn advances becomes 
golden yellow. Mixed with the cornel are great patches 
of beech fern, with heather and crowberry, the latter 
called in Norway “ krekling ber.” Then there are wim- 
berries in great profusion, some of the leaves of which 
have already become bright scarlet in colour. In boggy 
places there are plenty of cloudberries (multe beer), not 
yet ripe; there are bright yellow patches of bog asphodel 
and snowy patches of cotton grass. Then of woody plants 
there are quantities of dwarf willow and birch, and of the 
lower order of plants there are mosses in great abundance, 
red, white, green and yellow. Lichens great and small, 
grey, brown or golden, cling to rocks and stones, and fungi 
of all sizes and all colours lift up their rounded heads 
wherever they can find space. Some of the trees grow in 
apparently impossibly stony or rocky spots, and fallen dead 
trees lie prone here and there across the path, or lean 
against their fellows whom they have fallen upon; many 
of them are now merely bleached skeletons. Along part of 
this wondrous track there are telegraph posts and wires, 
for we are on the highway to Namsos. 

By such a track through such a forest we reach Sefri 
Vand in about forty-five minutes, and here find one of the 
Maivand boats ready for us, 

Sefri Vand is separated from Lower Maivand by a narrow 
neck of land over which flows a little river far too shallow 
and steep for a boat to pass, and our men had to drag the 
boat over one hundred yards of stony land. Thick 
branches of trees at every six or nine feet distance had 
already been roughly laid down by the providence of Elias, 
and over these the boat was quite easily dragged, we 
pushing unnecessarily behind. Little Maivand takes fully 
an hour to row over, and then we are put out on a boggy 
hillside, the last one, and have to walk through a swampy 
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strip of land for about a quarter of a mile to the hut, the 
object of our journey. It is a wooden shanty on the top of 
a tree-covered hill, but not nearly so high as the one at 
Sveningdal. 

It was now about five o’clock. On entering the house 
we found it consisted of a kitchen, in which there was ¢ 
stove, a bare sitting-room, which we never used, for there 
was no fireplace in it, and two very simply furnished 
bedrooms with two beds in each. There was also a sort of 
pantry leading out of the kitchen, in which there was one 
bed. Our two men at once made a fire—there was any 
quantity of wood about—and we soon had some good coffee. 
We then carried down the mattresses and blankets from 
our beds to air them, and having arranged them round the 
stove, and put our things in order, we then, as there was a 
little time before us, decided to try the fishing. So two 
rods were put together and we took out the one boat we had. 
We were out about two hours, and got seven fish, weighing 
9} lbs., so we are safe from starvation once more, 

Maivand is a large lake 1,040 feet above the sea, and is 
beautifully situated. It has many islands, some of them 
large, the hills around it are not so high as at Sveningdal, 
but there are some fine ones in the distance. The evening 
was very cold, and when we returned to our quarters we 
remained in the kitchen on account of the stove. We 
made a pleasant meal on the provisions we had brought, 
and then to bed. 

By next morning our boat had been carried across the 
land so that we had our usual two, and our time was thence 
given up to fishing with considerable success. 

Our men cooked the fish for us, cleaned up the place and 
the knives and forks; they were very willing and as handy 
as sailor boys. Our roof was not quite watertight, and as 
I lay in bed I could see bits of the sky through it. The 
house, too, was much colder than at Sveningdal, but we 
did very well, although the place, like everything on the 
estate, is going to rack and ruin. 
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The number of plants to be seen, though there is the 
usual variety of berries, is very much less than at 
Sveningdal, and there are scarcely any small birds, though 
our men assured us that on the mountains there are plenty 
of ptarmigan, and we saw and heard “lom”’ occasionally 
calling from the skies. 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


The second night was very cold again, and it was neces- 
sary to use all the blankets we had. Elias had slept in 
the little room I have called the pantry last night, but 
would not do so again it was so cold and let in rain so 
badly ; so he and Kar! took the boat, as the latter had done 
on the first night, to the farm on the side of Little Maivand 
and slept there. 

On the return to Sveningdal, while we walked over the 
bog again, one of the boats was carried over to the lower 
lake, and the weather being beautifully fine, we made more 
rapid progress than we expected to have been possible, and 
in consequence were not met by Elias’s father, for we 
walked into the old man’s farm on Kjerring Vand just as 
he was about to set out to meet us. From there he did his 
share of the rowing and the carrying. Sveningdal when 
we reached it looked very pleasant, and we were glad to be 
landed at the boathouse near our castle again. Grete, too, 
was pleased to have us at home, and gave us a kindly 
welcome, and what was almost as pleasant an excellent 
dinner. 

Whether we were out of humour with our own lake after 
the larger fish of the last few days, or whether the season 
was rapidly changing, I do not know, but we did badly in 
it, and four days later we set off to visit Kvanli on Fipling 
Vand, this time taking Grete with us, who walked in a 
pair of Walter’s boots, which were the nearest to a fit for 
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her that we could find. This was Thursday, August 22nd. 
The day was fine, but we had a very high wind from the 
south, a heaa wind for us, so that it was hard work to 
reach the head of the lake. It was 11.30 when we came to 
the river. Here we found a strong young man, Elias’s 
brother, with a horse and sledge, the latter made entirely 
of wood. This clumsy-looking contrivance went over 
rocks, stones, tree roots and even bogs with extraordinary 
success. Of course, everything had to be tightly bound 
on the sledge, and our men accomplished this with great 
skill, with the aid of pieces of reindeer horn, which they 
commonly use here to finish off with. 

Our route for some distance was the same as on the 
former excursion, and we made such excellent progress 
with the sledge that by half-past twelve we had reached 
Elias’s father’s, going round Kjerrings Vand on account 
of the sledge, instead of crossing it as on the first occasion. 
Here the same horse continued with the sledge, while 
another was loaded as a pack-horse, the luggage being 
bound on the animal with the assistance of the pieces of 
horn, as in the case of the sledge. We took our lunch here 
whilst the arrangements were being made, and at 1.30 set 
off, at once commencing the steep ascent of a boggy hill in 
which tree trunks had been occasionally put down for us 
as resting places. The way was terrible for roughness, but 
much worse for wetness, and over much of the way we had 
to jump from tuft to tuft in the bogs. Had the day not 
been fine the journey would have been almost impossible. 
The woods, where they occurred were very thick, and it was 
quite wonderful to see how the horse made his way through 
with the sledge jumping and plunging and scraping, and 
he often enough sinking almost to his knees. At the 
summit of the hill, reached at last, is a tarn, which is 
1,600 or 1,700 feet above the sea, and our course was 
some 200 feet higher. The tarn drains to Kjerrings Vand 
from whence we had come, but another smaller tarn close 
by drains in an opposite direction, namely, to Fipling 
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Vand. The latter water is about 1,100 feet above the sea. 
The stream from the latter of the two tarns was in the 
main the course we had to follow. It was a steep descent, 
and quite as wet as the ascent. At the foot of the hill we 
came across the track that leads to Kvanli, now only two 
miles away, and soon after we found ourselves in a hayfield, 
where the two or three haymakers abandoned their labours 
and accompanied us for the rest of the journey in a sort of 
triumph. Our destination was reached at about five 
o'clock, 

Kvanli is the name of the farm that is close by the house 
which is ours for the time being. The farm is only a poor 
wretched place, and our house, which is as plain and ugly 
as a house can be, is a palace compared with it. When we 
entered we found a large sitting-room, almost destitute of 
furniture, with a “ peisen”’ as the fireplace, which is like 
a blacksmith’s stithy, is called. Leading from this room 
is a smaller one which we used to keep our stores in. To 
the left of our fireplace is a door leading to the kitchen, 
where there is another peisen. The entrance hall—if so I 
may call it—is really part of the kitchen. Upstairs there 
is one large bedroom with two beds, in which Walter and 
I slept; a small room leads out of the large one, and 
George slept in it; and there is a small room at the head 
of the stairs or ladder, which Grete occupied. Our men 
slept at the farm, or, I think, in the barn. 

Grete soon got things in order, and gave us “aftensmad”’ 
consisting of a tin of beef, tea, bread and butter and 
marmalade. We ate tremendously, and then turned out 
for a short time to look around. A large island in the 
middle of the lake is exactly opposite our door. The lake 
here is about one and a half miles across; to the south, 7.e., 
to our right it stretches about two miles, and in a northerly 
direction about four or five miles. It is a large sheet of 
water, but the bank we are upon bends over towards the 
east and seems to enclose the water much earlier than is 
the case. 


B 
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Next morning was fine but cold, and we, of course, went 
out fishing, and at one o'clock met at the southern extremity 
of the lake for lunch and rest; and while the others 
smoked I gathered a good many multe berries, which grow 
here in great quantities, though there were not a great 
many ripe, and one had to walk about a bit to get a 
handful; still while we stayed at Kvanli a fresh crop 
ripened daily, and I was never short. 

Kvanli, as I have stated, is only scantily furnished, and 
is so short of chairs that we had to carry bedroom chairs 
into our sitting-room and take them back at night. 
Crockery and glass is short too; so we took our soup in 
breakfast cups; those who took whisky had to drink it from 
the same humble crockery, and we had to dispense with 
eggcups. We ran short of bread too here, and a fresh 
supply being a day’s march distant, we had to buy flad 
brod from the farm. 

Monday, August 26th, was our last fishing day, and was 
wet more or less all day. During the night a very large 
herd of cattle had been driven here on their way from 
Mosjéen to the nearest railway, whence they were to be 
taken south. It must have been a most arduous task to 
keep them together on such a way, and indeed we heard 
that four of them had been lost. The ground looked quite 
strange and much improved by the presence of the cattle, 
and they on their part seemed to be happy enough in the 
rich pasture they found themselves in. 

Our total catch of trout at Kvanli was found to be 
3 trout, weighing 151 lbs, 

Notwithstanding the barn-like character of our house 
and our shortness of crockery, etc., we were very happy at 


11 


Kvanli. Our fine, big fireplace, was a grand place to sit 
round in the evenings; we had plenty of firewood, plenty of 
books, plenty of spirits—animals spirits I mean, of course- 

plenty of appetite for our food, plenty of good stories to 
relate or to listen to, and plenty of thankfulness for our 
good fortune. And we must not forget, and did not forget, 
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Grete, our provident and diligent servant; our joy would 
have been less glowing but for her. She actually gave 
us that night at dinner a dish of prunes and cream, and 
where she procured them we have never discovered. She 
gave us some stewed meat too one night. 

To remind us that our time was nearly up we saw, as 
we sat at dinner that night, Elias’s father arrive with the 
horse that to-morrow was to drag our sledge with our 
belongings back to Sveningdal. We were all packed up 
and off next day by ten o'clock: a fine, bright, beautiful 
morning. Karl tried to lock up the premises, but the 
front door would not close, and really it was not of the 
least importance, for the glass panel was out, and anyone 
who wished could have got into the house through the 
aperture. 

Our route home was not the one by which we came; the 
two together would almost describe a circle. Our first 
hour and a half was through a birch forest, very beautiful 
indeed in its charming colour, with an undergrowth as 
thick as ever, and even more brilliant than before, the reds 
and yellows having become more and more marked. Then 
we reached the open and passed many rocky tarns. Near- 
ing the summit of the hill, Karl, looking back towards the 
east, told us that in that direction we might walk twelve 
Norwegian miles, that is about eighty-four English miles, 
without seeing house or man. Whilst staying here 
examining the wondrous landscape through our glasses we 
saw two or three men in the distance driving three out of 
the four cows that had been lost on the journey to Kvanli. 

By 12.45 we reached a Lap encampment which we had 
been told we should come across. There were two or three 
tents, one much larger than the others, and we saw four 
men and three women, who were all quite friendly, and 
could speak Norwegian. They did not seem to be very 
distinctly of the Lapp character, the men indeed were 
rather like Irishmen. The elder man was more eastern 
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looking than the others, and one of the girls had very 
distinctly oblique eyes. Most of them were of olive 
complexion, but one girl had light hair, blue eyes and a 
fair complexion. They had a flock of 800 reindeer with 
them, and though the latter were about a mile distant from 
where we were, we could see them quite plainly through 
our glass. The elder man of the Laps had a binocular 
himself. Karl told the women that we should like to 
photograph them, so they changed their clothes and 
smartened themselves up, as women will always insist 
upon doing. Then they invited us into the large tent and 
gave us coffee, into which they put a slice of reindeer 
cheese, and it was not bad coffee, notwithstanding the 
cheese. The tent was quite roomy, and we sat comfortably 
round it on reindeer skins. The cooking utensils were 
hung around, and there was a hanging shelf on which were 
a number of reindeer cheeses. These are made in a sort of 
basket, round in shape and very beautifully plaited from 
birch bark I think. I wished to buy one, but they would 
not sell; they did sell us a cheese, but it certainly was not 
a success, 

Soon after leaving the Laps we reached the top of the 
hills and came in sight of our lake, which looked to be 
very near, though it took a couple of hours to reach it. 
We could see our castle, and with the glass, our Union 
Jack braving the breeze. The way down was very sloppy, 
but we reached home by three o'clock, and were welcomed 
again by Karl and Grete, who had hastened on in front 
while we were busy in the tent. Grete had already made 
lunch ready, and after taking it we changed every stitch of 
clothing, had a bath apiece, and were comfortable. 

I need not say much more. Our time, though it was a 
long one, was soon up, and we bade farewell to our faithful 
men and took Grete home to Trondhjem. After a pleasant 
time with Walter’s friends and relations, George and I 
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took steamer to Bergen, arriving there only one hour 
before the Eldorado sailed for Hull. 

Whether an expedition such as this is enjoyable is a 
matter of taste; I may leave each one to decide. For 
myself I can only say in the words of the book of 
Similitude, “as I sit at home, I praise God for all the 
things which I have seen.” 





A VISIT TO RODIN. 
By Water BuTTeRWORTH. 


W E had been told by those who had met Auguste 

Rodin that he was surly and irascible; impatient 

with those who interrupted his work and disconcerting 
to visitors. 

llappily we experienced nothing of the kind. We were 

received by him with the cordial hospitality which I have 

almost always enjoyed at the hands of French people; his 


geniality led him to place the day at our disposal, to show 


us his work in all stages, to conduct us over his house 
and to drive us himself to Meudon station, where we saw 
him as our train glided out, waving us adieu, and calling 
out eood wishes. 

‘his last glimpse recalls vividly the fact that although 
Rodin is seventy-one vears of age, he retains much of the 
lustiness of youth. He ran quickly down the station 
steps—hastily requested the guard of the train to wait a 
few moments—helped to thrust us into a carriage, and 
ran a little to call and wave farewell, alongside the 
moving train. It was delightful to see such evidence of 
health, energy and enthusiasm after a long career of hard 
work and no small share of trials and tribulations. 

The portraits and photographs of Rodin all suggest a 
big man. He is, in fact, very short,—probably five feet, 
three inches. Thick-set, even massive—with a great head 
set firmly on broad shoulders. Eyes clear, quick, 
observant; a long and ample beard; big hands, restless, 
ever seeking to do something as he talks. Otherwise he 
is, to the outward eye, placid, deliberate, self-contained, 
betraying little of the visionary, introspective and 
passionate spirit so evident in his sculpture. 
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In these days of his pre-eminence and prosperity he 
has houses and workrooms to spare. An appreciative 
Government—ever ready, in contrast with England, to 
encourage the art of sculpture,—provides him with a 
studio in the Rue de l'Université. He also occupies 
I‘Ifotel de Biron, a fine old historic house; it was formerly 
the Convent du Sacré Coeur and is separated from the 
Rue de Varenne by a courtyard; it serves his special 
needs admirably, for its suite of large, lofty rooms is a 
series of workshops and at the same time dignified, appro- 
priate exhibition rooms. The house is near to a busy 
quarter—-yet quiet and retired, overlooking a pleasant 
garden.* 

For over twenty years Rodin has lived at Meudon, 
where he has built additions te his house and formed a 
remarkable museum—chiefly of Greek sculpture and vases. 
His collection has overtlowed from the house to the 
adjoining museum and thence to his great studio, a lofty 
structure of glass which was first built to exhibit his work 


the Paris International Exhibition of 1900. It is 


at 
adorned with a colonnaded front, containing antique 
sculptures, 

We first called upon the Seulptor at the Rue de 
Varenne, where we found him busy with assistants who 
now, [ understand, do practically all the work in marble 
Rodin restricting himself to modelling in clay. 

Two young men received us, who were got up in careful 
style, with a touch of premeditated Bohemianism, and 
hardly prepared us for the genial, unpretentious and 
frankly simple Rodin himself, with whom we at once felt 
at home. His bonhoimie placed us at our ease. 


ile was greatly interested in our descriptions of Man- 


*It is pleasant to read that the Hotel de Birou is to be 
acquired for Paris as a permanent public treasure-house; to be 
used by Rodin until his death and to serve afterwards as a 
Gallery for the exhibition of his works. 
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chester and the populous industrial parts of Lancashire, 
apparently having had no adequate idea of the teeming 
multitudes in the thickly-set towns. Although he referred 
with pleasure to his visits to London, it seemed that his 
time had been largely occupied with ceremonial functions, 
the meetings with notabilities, and the companionship of 
a few friends like Legros. He thought he had become 
too old to revisit England. I imagine that his ideas of 
English conditions are very vague, and he did not seem 
to know with thoroughness the English sculptors or their 
work. Watts, Gilbert and Leighton he knew, but not his 
admirer Ricketts, nor Havard Thomas, nor younger men 
such as Epstein and Gill. 

As we passed from bronze to clay, from clay to marble, 
he freely commented upon his own works, sometimes with 
simplicity so natural and unaffected as to seem the 
expression of a child-mind. His hand caressed the lines 
and contours; his face lighted with a smile of pleasure; 


he passed before a small marble group embodying the 
immortal instinct of love, and said,—touching the shining 
curves and undulations very delicately,—* see how the 
little fingers and toes embrace, echoing the idea of love.” 


This naive enjoyment of his own creations made us warm 
to him. It was unaffectedly human. There was no 
pretence or pose. We felt we were in touch with the 
inner man. 

At times he became a little abstracted—stood for a few 
moments—took a piece of charcoal and with a few rapid 
strokes on the marble indicated to an assistant where a 
little further carving was desirable. The next moment 
he was asking us a question about England, or laughing 
over a joke, for his disposition that day was sunny and 
apt to ripple into smiles. 

The very noble life-size bronze of Eve stood in the 
centre of a room, representing Rodin’s art at its high- 
water mark. I remarked that I had seen a version of it 
in the entrance hall of the Art Gallery at The Hague. 
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He nodded and informed us that the version before us 
had been commissioned par l'état and was ready for 
delivery. Before a work of this character he was usually 
silent—pondering and gravely considering any comments 
made. He expressed in a quiet, grave way, his satisfac- 
tion that such examples of his work had been acquired 
by other countries. 

A bronze of this serious and profoundly felt work is 
now in preparation for the Manchester City Art Gallery, 
where it will be exhibited with three other bronzes by 
Rodin: —“L’Age d’airain,” the busts of Victor Hugo and 
of his friend Legros. The Age of Bronze, first called 
“Phomme qui séveille ad la Nature,” was exhibited 
thirty-five years ago and is a splendid example of his 
early prime. The ve followed in some seven or eight 
years’ time and is more emotional and introspective, 
showing the sculptor in his ripest and most characteristic 
powers. The Victor Hugo is a colossal bust very boldly 
modelled, big with feeling and conceived without regard 
to trivial or accidental things. The Alphonse Legros is 
vigorously yet subtly characterised. When Manchester’s 
permanent collection is enriched with these works, a good 
start will have been made towards a collection of modern 
sculpture. 

Rodin showed us a collection of his drawings and 
studies, which he said, included designs for the Luxem- 
bourg extension frescoes. They were studies in pure line, 
rapidly sketched, without any elaboration, but giving 
essentials; the function and action of bones, muscles, 
tendons shewn expressively under the covering of flesh 
and skin. 

After spending the morning at the Rue de Varenne, 
“the master,” as the assistants termed him, invited us to 
rejoin him in an hour and visit his house at Meudon. 
We drove thither with him, talking of various things, so 
far as the noises incidental to motoring through busy 
traffic permitted. 
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[ alluded to his early Belgian days and particularly to 
the sculpture of Meunier, of which he spoke sympatheti- 
eally, agreeing that this artist’s passionate sympathy for 
the toilers in modern industrial life was a significant 
phase in the art of our time. “Ah oui, Monsieur, c’est 
bon,” said he about Meunier’s work, showing by emphasis 
and expression rather than by phrases, his appreciation. 
His own projected monument to “ Work,” is, of course, in 
close relationship with Meunier’s works, as regards syim- 
pathy and fellowship with those who sweat and toil. 

tlis house is pleasantly situated near Meudon not far 
from the Seine; St. Cloud is a little way off, and Sevres, 
where in early days he decorated pottery in the manufac- 
tory. There is a charming view of hills and river valley, 
of woods and cultivated fields, and of the distant city. 
Rodin remarked that it often reminded him of the Tuscan 
hills. Here he has lived contentedly tor over twenty 
years, and here he has formed his large collection of 
Greek, Roman, Gothic and Renaissance sculpture. Large, 
that is, for a private individual. Ile explain d to us that 
many people came to him when they became possessors ot 
fine pieces of sculpture, or when they heard of such works 
in other hands. ‘The result was that vear after vear finely 
conceived or finely modelled torsoes, busts, heads, limbs, 
figurines and full length statues came into his possession. 
Ile became a collector on a small scale; as he throve his 
collection grew rapidly; for each work that showed 
‘quality,’—or modelling which was evidence of know- 
ledge and feeling—proved irresistible. Gradually as his 
house became filled, then his studio, then additional 
buildings, the collections contained not simply sculpture, 
but also many details of architecture of different periods, 
small bronzes for decorative, household and industrial 
uses, Greek vases, urns, ete. My companion, a scholat 
versed in archeology, found the collection of deep interest, 
chosen by a connoisseur. 


The vast studio, adjoining the house, serving both as 
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museum and atelier, contained so many of his works, 
chiefly in the form of clay models and plaster casts, as to 
form almost a compendium of his life’s work. There stood 
the great portal (in plaster) which has been the object of 
his most ambitious aspirations. Destined probably never to 
come to complete maturity, it has yet been the source of a 
number of his principal creations. The Penseur, now 
placed in the square before the Pantheon, was first planned 
as a part of this immense gateway. So was the Paolo and 
Francesca. So were the three figures of men or phantoms 
posed so rhythmically and so dramatically, upon which he 
is working at the present time. Other great works which 
association with this 


germinated in his fertile brain il 


* Hell Gateway ” are the idam, struggling painfully from 


earth, the shrinking re, the two Ugolino groups, and 
several of his writhing contorted figures, through which he 
expresses the heat of human passion. 

Rodin told us that in his youth he was enamoured of the 


“Divina Commedia,” and used for many vears to carry a 


French translation of it in his pocket. From this assiduous 


study came many of the ideas which ultimately found ex- 
pression in the Gateway, and in detached figures and groups. 
Le Penseur grew out of the idea of Minos, he said; not in 
any systematic way, but as he remarked of this and other 
works, “ they came.’ He considered that Dante’s ideas 
were often sculpturesque and assented with animation 
when I referred to the poet's interest in sculpture and his 
use of it in the * Purgatorio.” 

When it was suggested that perhaps he had intended 
certain specific ideas; for instance, in the group of Calars 
Citizens, the idea of manhood at all stages from eager 
youth to patient, time-worn old age, he consented; but 
concluded again: * it came.’ We told him we had visited 
Calais the previous day, to study this profound and noble 
work. When we mentioned the mean and ugly railing 
with which the town authorities have surrounded it, he 
smiled indulgently and refrained from comment, 
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Among a hundred works we saw the model of the Balzac 
statue, of eventful history: commissioned, rejected, sub- 
scribed for, solicited by admirers, withheld in patient 
pride by the wounded sculptor. It is a strange conception, 
extremely original, the very work to clash with conven- 
tional ideas. Yet to see the model is to find it less bizarre 
and much more impressive than could be anticipated from 
photographs, 

We ventured a speculation as to its final acceptance by 
the French people, but Rodin smiled thoughtfully and 
said: “ I wonder”! 

He lighted up when he came to speak of certain new 
creations with which his fertile mind is now busy: figures 
or monuments to great men which shall be interpretations 
or shall at least reveal the sculptor’s conception of them : 
Alfred de Musset and Beethoven. The last-named was 
evidently filling his thoughts. He spoke of it with 
enthusiasm, and it appeared that he desired to give his 
impression, plastically, of Beethoven’s sublime personality, 
as he had done long ago, with the much-discussed Balzac. 
He showed us two striking and original heads or masks of 
Beethoven—ébauches—tentative steps towards the full 
expression of his ideas and feeling. 

I must refrain from dilating upon the many works in 
this most interesting workshop. There was a dramatic 
Prodigal Son; a strangely touching feminine treatment of 
the Centaur idea,—the human seeming to strain passion- 
ately from the animal,—a very pure and tender, Frére et 
Soeur; a female torso, placed apart, of which Rodin said: 
“ C’est indécent mais bien modelé.” His final test of a 
work of sculpture is the modelling, as he informs us in his 
stimulating conversations, published by Monsieur Gsell. 

In the house he showed us things of absorbing interest ; 
gifts of pictures from painter-friends such as Legros, 
Carriére, Monet, Puvis de Chavannes, Fantin Latour, Van 
Gogh, Cezanne, Lavery; sculptures from his sculptor- 
friends Dalou, Barye; books from literary friends such as 
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Henley; portraits of himself by Carriére and Sargent. 
Finally, he took us into his bedroom and there the only 
work of art was a most sad and searching Crucifixion, a 
grave Gothic sculpture in painted wood, finely composed— 
probably Spanish. I wondered if this poignant and 
beautiful work revealed most subtly of all the inner nature 
of Auguste Rodin. 
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THE NEW POET. 
By THomas NEWBIGGING. 


F is beginning to be realized that beyond doubt a new 

poet has swum into our ken—quite as bright as, and 
of more import to us mortals than, a new planet. It is a 
great event from whatever standpoint it may be viewed. 
[If we perceive the fact and give him a welcome, good. 
If we are dubious or indifferent, we shall still enjoy the 
benison which he brings. 

Lascelles Abercrombie is about thirty years of age. He 
was born at Ashton-on-Mersey, near Manchester, educated 
at a private school at Hemel Hempstead, near London, 
and afterwards at Malvern College. He became a 
specialist in chemistry, winning a prize, open to the whole 
school, when quite a junior. His last few terms were 
devoted entirely to chemistry, and he continued his studies 
for some time in the laboratories at the Owens College, 
Manchester. He has, I understand, written poetry, more 
or less continuously from early youth. 

His published writings, so far, consist of two volumes 
and two booklets of poems, entitled “Interludes and 
Poems ” (1908) and “Emblems of Love” (1912). These are 
the volumes. The booklets are, “* Mary and the Bramble ” 
(1910), and “ The Sale of Saint Thomas” (1911). 

The contents of each of these books are remarkable in 
subject matter, in treatment, in sustained power of 
thought, in analysis of human will and conduct, and in 
the deeper longings of the soul. The poems are largely 
in blank verse. They display on the part of the author 
an extraordinary command of language; a power, also, of 
inventing words, or rather variants of words in ordinary 
use, to express his thought. A powerful imagination 
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well under control, and, as naturally follows, great 
originality. I had almost said a straining after origin- 
ality; but that can hardly be, in witness of the fact that 
it follows from his themes which are mostly original in 
themselves; and, in his handling of those that have a 
historic basis. But originality in any art is not an every- 
day gift, and to strive, or appear to strive, for it, if it be 
a fault, is one that leans to the side of virtue. 

This poet exhibits much boldness in dealing with 
woman; the weak and failing as well as the strong among 
the sex; but mainly with the female mind at its worthiest ; 
its power and charm—modest, restrained, yet irresistible, 
far removed from some present day models that show the 
sex unsexed, producing an effeminate masculinity which 
means degradation, with its outcome red ruin and the 
breaking up of laws. 

His first published volume, “* Interludes and Poems,” 
contains five pieces in dramatic form, and nine short 
poems. The “ Interludes” are unusual in their choice of 
subject—altogether outside the conventional poetic themes 

and virile in their strength and grip. Passages in the 
various poems, it must be admitted, are obscure even to the 
practised and carefullest reader, but they well repay the 
effort to grasp their meaning. Obscurity, however, under 
any circumstances, must be set down as a defect. The 
involving, too, or inverting, of some of his lines—often 
quite uncalled for—is a mannerism which our poet should 
avoid. The Interludes are: “ The New God: a Miracle,” 
“ Blind,’ “The Fool’s Adventure,” “An Escape,” and 
“ Peregrinus.” The short poems in the same volume, 
some of them in lyric form, are noticeable, and the series 
concludes with an Ode: “ Indignation,” of much power 
and compass. 

It would occupy more space than is allotted to me to 
deal at length with the different subjects and the treat- 
ment of them. Let it suffice, for the present at least, to 
say that they are of fine quality, and, sufficiently surpris- 
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ing in a young poet’s initial volume. I will not discuss 
the motif of the various Interludes. The pieces must be 
read at length if their full significance is to be grasped. 
Besides, to anticipate a climax is to detract from the 
interest. I will content myself with a few extracts, taken 
at random in turning over the leaves of the book, that 
will in some measure indicate the quality of the poet’s 
work. To give extracts, it is true, is not a quite satisfac- 
tory method of showing an author at his best. A dozen 
different readers would probably find as many different 
passages which they would prefer to quote. 
The advent of Spring is thus pictured :— 


This very morning, as I left the house, 
I lookt up through the woods that hang behind, 
(For nowhere in the world surely is blue 
So good for the heart as that of the early year 
Between black leafless trunks at a slope’s top)— 
And looking up, lo, green against the blue! 
Spring in her first glad hurry through the land 
Had left on thorn and branch tatters and light 
Frayings of her green careless robe. I thought, 
Here is the Spring. From ‘‘An Escape.” 
And Summer at sea :— 
When with a golden footing on the seas 
Summer goes forth, and tranced waves follow her, 
Talking their wide blue meanings at her heels 
Murmurous, or lift white kisses to her ankles, 
Now for the morning fisher-fleet that rows 
To take the freak-backt mackerel, an acre 
Threshing with plenty, silver’d with playing sides, 
It shall not be for ease amid the toil 
Of oars and seine to join in the old catch 
Lifting their thoughts to the unlabour’d ones :— 
‘Sing, brothers, sing: for in the middle bay 
The gannet stoop upon the silly crew; 
Behind the shoal the leaping porpoise prey, 
And we shall haul a many fish to-day ; 
But this large weather the Gods share with you : 
Be happy, for the good Gods are happy too.’’ 
From ‘‘ The New God: A Miracle.”’ 
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On the Uplands :— 


Get you among the upland health of our hills, 

That lift above the surface of earth’s sound, 

Where the stream’s trouble seems a kind of quiet, 

And news of lowland life break upon the cliffs, 

Sheer rampired down to the meads, to nothing more 
Than spray of noise, so thin,—the valley’s mowing, 
Sheep-washing, a white stir, sound weaker there 

Than when a breeze, like a spent bird, his wings 

Shuts, and settles upon the whinberries 

And ligs there. Ibid. 





A blind man’s view of the beauty of a girl’s hair :— 
You know 
She let me put my hands upon her head : 
What a wonderful loveliness that is of hair,— 
Soft, smooth, delicious as the smell of gorse 
In sunlight, and for slipping through your fingers 
Better than water. Hair—yes, it would be 
A nature, I suppose, between sunshine 
And water, and yet neither.—There must be 
Words equal to the loveliness of hair; 
If I could find them! Golden, do they say ? 
I wish the words for beauty had been made 
By men who knew with hands, and not with eyes. 
From “ Blind.” 


And the same blind man’s view of Evening :— 


I like this hour best of all the day: 

The evening cool upon my skin, the dark 

And stillness, like a wing’s shelter bending down. 

I’ve often thought, if I were tall enough 

And reacht my hand up, I should touch the soft 

Spread feathers of the resting flight of him 

Who covers us with night, so near he seems 

Stooping and holding shadow over us, 

Roofing the air with wings. It’s plain to feel 

Some large thing’s near and being good to us. 
Ibid. 


There is truth in the following from the point of view of 
the rapscallion who gave expression to it: — 


Cc 
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They affront defeat 
Who go against the seated force of the world 
That names itself eternal good and justice, 
And gets belief, since it knows how to punish. 
Ibid. 
Small-minded travellers are thus described :— 
I think, better I know the world than those 
Who take abroad, into strange lands, small minds, 
And choke their wonder....... 
As farmers put heapt trash in an empty barn 
They store in corners of their memories 
Lumber from all the climes. 
From ‘‘ The Fool’s Adventure.” 


And here, surely, the poet’s soul is kindred to the soul 
of Ruskin in its denunciation of the modern conditions 
of labour and the blighting of wholesome life. However 
apparently impracticable the Ruskin spirit in these days, 
the facts must not be ignored but recognised more and 
more. The lines are from “ Indignation,” a powerful 
Ode, that merits thoughtful consideration, though the 
remedy for the evils it denounces is far to seek :— 

But how long shall the Spirit see 
The Life of Man, wherein with such delight 
He walkt his glebe, and in his ways would sing 
To do his pleasant gardening. 


Shall still our ravenous and unhandsome mood 
Make men poor and keep them poor ?— 
Either to starve or work in deadly shops 
Where the damn’d wisdom of the wheels 
Fearfully fascinates men’s wit and steals, 
With privy embezzlement that never stops, 
The worker’s conscience into their spinning roar,— 
Until men are the dead stuff there, 
And the engines are aware? 
Shall we not think of Beauty any more 
In our activities ? 
Or do no better than to God complain ? 
I would that to the world would come again 
That indignation, that anger of the Lord, 
Which once was known among men. 
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The two booklets, containing each a single poem, are 
equally noteworthy, and in “ The Sale of Saint Thomas ” 
there are touches of dry humour mostly absent from the 
other poems (though, grimly in “ Peregrinus”’), which we 
are glad to recognise as part of the equipment of the 
author. 

The further volume, “ Emblems of Love,” is a marked 
advance on the earlier one (good as that is) both in verse- 
construction and in the wider outlook of the poet. Though 
varied in its contents it is virtually one coherent poem on 
the one subject “Love”: true love and pseudo love, 
namely lust, which some natures interpret as Love. It 
glows with high poetic feeling and strong moral purpose. 
The obscurity, too, is less pronounced than in the other 
volume, and it can be read with more pleasure on that 
account. Its contents are, first, a “ Hymn to Love” :— 


We are thine, O Love, in thee and made of thee, 
As théu, Love, were the déep thought 

And we the speech of the thought; yea, spoken are we, 
Thy fires of thought out-spoken : 


But burn’d not through us thy imagining 
Life fiérce méod in a séng caught, 

We are as clamour’d words a fool may fling, 
Loose words, of meaning broken. 


For Love doth use us for a sound of song, 
And Love’s meaning our life wields, 
Making our souls like syllables to throng 

His tunes of exultation. 


Down the blind speed of a fatal world we fly, 
As rain blown along earth’s fields; 
Yet are we God-desiring liturgy, 
Sung joys of adoration. 


These are a few of the verses. The whole Hymn is a 
fitting introduction to what follows. Then come what 
the poet styles “ Discovery and Prophecy,” including a 
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“Prelude,” recounting an episode in the Stone Age, in 
which two warriors, * Brys” and “ Gast,’ hold converse 
whilst they wait the appearance of the wolves at night on 
the bleak downs. Strangely enough, their talk is of 
women. By companionship with “a man from whom he 
had learnt marvels,” the eyes of “ Brys’”’ mind had been 
opened : — 
Yea, for he gave me 

A wit to see in our earth more than fear. 

Brother, how shall I tell thee, who hast still 

Fear-poisoned nerves, that like a priest he brewed 

My heart keen drink from out the look of earth ?— 

Gast, is it nothing to thee that all in green 

The wolds go heaping up against the blue? 

And is it only fear to thee that night 

Is thatched with stars? Ah, but I took his wit 

Further than he e’er did; in women I found 

The same amazement for my wakened eyes 

As in the hills and waters. 


And so he recounts to his amazed and more ignorant 
brother the wonder and mystery of womankind. The 
theme is admirably worked out and redolent of poetry. 
Take this as an example of the latter, Brys is speaking : — 


When I was wanderer, 
I came upon a lake, set in a land 
Which has no fear of wolves. A fisher folk 
Live there in houses stilted over the water, 
And the stars walk like spectres of white fire 
Upon the misty waters of the mere. 
Ay, if they have no wolves, they have the fear 
All as thou hast; the sedges in the night 
Shudder, and out of the reeds there comes a cry 
Half chuckling, half bewailing; but, as I think, 
It is the mallard calling. 


“Vashti” (derived from the Book of Esther) is the 
next poem in the book. This is a wonderfully fine poem 
and must yet be wonder-working; a soul-purging poem 
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that will live and fructify. Ahasuerus, though “ King of 
all the Kings” and blown of his own importance, for says 
he :— 


Every man 
Is mine, and every soil is mine, from here 
Round to the furthest cliffs that steadfast are 
To keep the hoofs of the sea from murdering 
The tilled leagues of the land. And by the coasts 
I am not kept. Far into the room of waters, 
Into the blue middle of ocean’s summer, 
The white gait of my sea-going war invades. 


I say that in spite of all this boasting, Ahasuerus the 
King is held of small account in the mind of our poet. 
The story as here told may well be read by way of supple- 
ment to that given in Holy Writ. 

The next division of the volume deals with “ Imperfec- 
tion,” relating the story of “Three Girls in Love,” 
namely, “Mary: A Legend of the °45,” “Jean” and 
“Katrina.” They go to view the heads of the poor 
Jacobite rebels, “‘a devil’s dozen of them at the least,” 
spiked over the Scottish Gate in Carlisle Castle, and Mary 
falls in love with one of them—the topmost boy with the 
flaxen poll—with the result which the story tells. Jean 
and Katrina, light-headed and light-skirted, prefer livelier 
mates and are not fastidious in their liking. It is a queer 
story, and a venturesome, in drama form, and well serves 
the poet’s object. 

Finally, we have “ Virginity and Perfection,” including 
“Judith” and “The Eternal Wedding,” the book con- 
cluding with a “Marriage Song” and an Epilogue. 
“Judith”—its source being the Old Testament Apocrypha, 
recounting the death of Holofernes, the general of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s army—is, equally with “ Vashti,” 
striking in its appeal to the nobler instincts. The 
“Marriage Song,’ an Epithalamium worthy of the book 
and its theme, Love, beginning :— 
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Come up, dear chosen morning, come, 
Blessing the air with light, 

And bid the sky repent of being dark : 

Let all the spaces round the world be white, 
And give the earth her green again. 

Into new hours of beautiful delight, 

Out of the shadow where she has lain, 
Bring the earth awake for glee, 

Shining with dews as fresh and clear 

As my beloved’s voice upon the air. 


And ending in a fine strain of poetic enthusiasm :— 


For henceforth, from to-night, 

I am wholly gone into the bright 

Safety of the beauty of love: 

Not only all my waking vigours plied 
Under the searching glory of love, 

But knowing myself with love all satisfied 
Even when my life is hidden in sleep ; 

As high clouds, to themselves that keep 
The moon’s white company, are all possest 
Silverly with the presence of their guest; 
Or as a darken’d room 

That hath within it roses, whence the air 
And quietness are taken everywhere 
Deliciously by sweet perfume. 


The booklets, containing each a single poem, “ Mary 
and the Bramble,” and “ The Sale of Saint Thomas,” are 
characteristic examples of the poet’s work. The latter 
poem, which I may deal with at some length, as the 
booklet is not now readily accessible, is founded on the 
following tradition: “ When, for the gospelling of the 
world, the Apostles sorted the countries among themselves, 
the lot of India fell to Saint Thomas. After some hesita- 
tions, he obeyed the lot, being shamed thereto by his 
Master.” 

There are touches of dry humour in the description of 
the doubting Saint in his hesitancy to undertake the task 
after hearing the Indian ship’s Captain, who has “a loose 
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tongue,” describe what he might have to encounter in that 
strange land. Amongst other harrowing things the 
Captain told him how a stranger fared there. 


Captain. A stranger 
Who swore he knew of better gods than ours, 
Seemed to the King troubled with fleas, and slaves 
Were told to groom him smartly, which they did 
Thoroughly with steel combs, until at last 
They curried the living flesh from off his bones 
And stript his face of gristle, till he was 
Skull and half skeleton and yet alive. 
You’re not for dealing in new gods? 


Thomas. Not I, 
Was the man killed? 

Captain. He lived a little while; 
But the flies killed him. 

Thomas. Flies? I hope India 


Is not a fly-plagued land? I abhor flies. 


Captain. You will see strange ones, for our Indian life 
Hath wonderful fierce breeding. Common earth 
With us quickens to buzzing flights of wings 
As ready as a week-old carcase here 
Thrown in a sunny marsh. Why, we have wasps 
That make your hornets seem like pretty midges; 
And there be flies in India will drink 
Not only blood of bulls, tigers, and bears, 

But pierce the river-horses’ creasy leather, 

Ay, worry crocodiles through their cuirasses 

And prick the metal fishes when they bask. 

You’ll feel them soon, with beaks like sturdy pins, 
Treating their stinging thirsts with your best blood. 
A man can’t walk a mile in India 

Without being the business of a throng’d 

And moving town of flies; they hawk at a man 
As bold as little eagles, and as wild. 

And, I suppose, only a fool will blame them. 
Flies have the right to sink wells in our skin 
All as men to bore parcht earth for water. 

But I must do a job on board, and then 

Search the town afresh for a carpenter. 
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The Captain, it would appear, had been commissioned 
by the King of India to bring out a carpenter, and he 
dared not set sail until he had secured such an artizan 
whom the King needed to build his new palace “ made 
of souls’; and artificers of that quality were hard to find. 

Eventually, Saint Thomas, having considered all the 
risks, called to the Captain :— 


Thomas. Master of the ship! 
I have thought better of the journey ; now 
I find I am not meant to go. 
Captain. Not meant? 
Thomas. I would say, I had forgotten Indian air 
Is full of fevers; and my health is bad 
For holding out .against fever. 
Captain. As you please. 
I keep your fare, though. 
Thomas. O, ’tis yours—Good sailing! 


At this juncture “A Noble Stranger” is seen approach- 
ing along the quay, who, speaking to the Captain, claims 
Thomas as a slave escaped from his service. 


Stranger. And was the slave 
For putting out with you? Where are you bound ? 
Captain. To India. First he would sail, and then 


Again he would not. But, my Lord, I swear 
I never guesst he was a runaway. 

Stranger. Well, he shall have his mind and go with you 
To India; a good slave he is, but bears 
A restless thought. He has slipt off before, 
And vexes me still to be watching him. 
We'll make a bargain of him. 


Captain. I, my Lord? 
I have no need of slaves; I am too poor. 
Stranger. For twenty silver pieces he is yours. 


Captain. That’s cheap, if he has skill. Yes, there might be 
Profit in him at that. Has he a trade? 

Stranger. He is a carpenter. 

Captain. A carpenter! 
Why, for a good one I’d give all my purse. 
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Stranger. No, twenty silver pieces is the price; 
Though ’tis a slave a King might joy to own. 
I’ve taught him to imagine palaces 
So high, and tower’d so nobly, they might seem 
The marvelling of a God-delighted heart 
Escaping into ecstasy; he knows, 
Moreover, of a stuff so rare it makes 
Smaragdus and the dragon-stone despised ; 
And yet the quarries whereof he is wise 
Would yield enough to house the tribes of the 
world 
In palaces of beautiful shining work. 
Captain. Lo there! why, that is it; the carpenter 
I am to bring is needed for to build 
The King’s new palace. 
Stranger. Yea? He is your man. 
Captain. Come on, my man.... 
(To the Stranger.) Here’s your sum. 


And now the Lord (the “Noble Stranger”) gently 
chides the erring and now humbled and willing Apostle. 
A very curious narrative truly; original beyond the 
common run, and dramatically told in excellent verse. 

From all the foregoing it will be gathered that the 
poet’s themes are not of an everyday kind. Albeit, they 
have a present and everyday significance. 

I have spoken of Mr. Abercrombie’s command of 
language. A word of caution I would add. To a young 
poet so gifted there is just the danger that he may allow 
his facility in this direction to carry him beyond the 
limits of true art. Tennyson, in a reported conversation, 
puts the point thus:—‘“An artist is one who recognises 
bounds to his work as a necessity, and does not overflow 
illimitably to all extent about a matter. I soon found 
that if I meant to make any mark at all, it must be by 
shortness, for all the men before me had been so diffuse 
(he was alluding more particularly to Wordsworth), and 
all the big things had been done. To get the workman- 
ship as nearly perfect as possible is the best chance for 
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going down the stream of time. A small vessel on fine 
lines is likely to float further than a great raft.” * With- 
out greatly admiring his attitude and the reasons he gives 
for it, it may be said that Tennyson was wise in his 
generation. It is not necessary, however, to agree with 
him when he says that “all the big things have been 
done.” He meant, I suppose, that the day for Epics was 
past. There he was surely wrong; we have room for a 
Milton to-day—nay, there is a call for him. 

I do not for a moment mean to imply that in the 
volume before me the limits of art have been trans- 
gressed,—far from it—but the danger is there, and so I 
hoist the signal. The poet, I feel sure, will take the hint 
as kindly as it is given. 

This whole book, ‘“‘ Emblems of Love,” is as the dawn 
of a new epoch in poetry: a noble prelude to our century’s 
contribution to the issues of life. Mr. Abercrombie’s 
wealth of ideas and vividness of imagination have not 
come of mere reading, hardly even of observation, but of 
intuition, of, in short, a rare genius. The rich promise 
of what he has already achieved justifies the forecast that 
he will take rank amongst the worthiest on Parnassus. 


* Nineteenth Century, January, 1893. 





TOLD IN THE “« DUKYERNUT.” 
By Wa tter EmMSLEY. 


(Being an account of a garden, together with an old man’s 
story.) 


H OW I became possessed of the garden was rather funny. 
Feeling a trifle grumpy one Saturday evening, I lit 
my pipe and went for a stroll around the neighbouring 
roads to look for something to interest and amuse me. I 
thought I might possibly drop in at my tobacconist’s and 
purchase an ounce of my favourite brand. That was 
probably the only idea in my head. Half an hour later, I 
returned home the nominal owner of a garden and inci- 
dentally a house—and no tobacco. I had no more idea 
when I went out for that stroll of buying a house than I 
had of marching as far as Mercury or Mars. I believe it 
was-the garden that did it, for there it lay, nicely levelled 
and all in order, ready to put in the plan\; nothing to do 
but just sit on a deck chair and listen to th\ singing of the 
birds. And so ’twas settled, and we move\ into the new 
house. While things were being put stra¥cht inside I 
bought a few seeds and plants, and some 
intending to spend half an hour or so in the¥ 
make things beautiful and tidy. I arranged n\\ plants in 
some kind of order, got the trowel ready to p\\them in 
the ground, and actually placed a plant in. & 
quite natural, as if it had been born and bred ther 
were. On trying to place the second plant, how 
made a momentous discovery. The trowel struck} 
thing hard, which proved to be a half-brick, the forer® 
of thousands of half-bricks. No matter where I pu 
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that a spade was necessary—I struck either a brick or a 
portion of a brick, a tile, a piece of drain-pipe, an old 
bucket, a slate, a basket, a dead dog or cat, old boots; in 
fact, to enumerate all the things that were covered up in 
that seductive-looking garden would require a half-hour’s 
solid writing. 

After perspiring freely for many evenings and gradually 
raising a mound of rubbish that threatened to overwhelm 
the house, I gave it up in despair, and called in the aid of 
a day gardener. He, after prodding the ground in many 
places, and discovering a brick constructed lime pit a foot 
or two below the surface, agreed, for what appeared to be 
an enormous sum of money, to make a garden that would 
be, as he said, “the pride of the neighbourhood.” There 
should be a lawn, a red path, flower beds and a rockery; 
altogether the thing appeared very attractive. 

A little difficulty presented itself when we came to settle 
where the path was to lead to. At the end of the garden 
there was a small piece of land that seemed as though it 
might be a bit of “ make-weight”’ to the garden proper. 
It appeared to have nothing to do with the rest of the 
garden; it was oblong in shape, and about ten feet long by 
four feet wide, and looked like a baby garden that might 
possibly be the offspring of the large plot. The gardener 
suggested that this baby garden would make a fine place to 
keep manure; it would be out of the way and we could 
have the red path to lead up to it. This idea did not 
appeal strongly to me. That the beautiful red winding 
path should lead up to a manure heap did not seem ideal 
or indeed fitting. It must lead to something more im- 
portant. 

Eventually the idea of the “ Dukyernut ” slowly evolved 
in my mind, and so I engaged a man, by contract, to put it 
together in my presence so that I could design it during 
the process of the building. This is a rather new idea in 
architectural methods, but I am bound to say that it 
turned out very satisfactory. Because everybody says, 
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when viewing it, that they “ never saw anything like it,” 
which may mean approval or may mean something else. 
Here I can imagine you inquiring mentally, “ But what is 
a Dukyernut?’” This is where I come in. I wanted to 
tell you a story and I had it at the back of my head, but I 
could not find a title. 

At the end of my garden there is a summer house built 
on the baby garden site, and attached in front of it is 
the word “ Dukyernut.” The word “ Dukyernut” had 
been printed on a piece of linoleum by some means and by 
someone unknown to remind the occupants of the house 
who are very tall, that it was necessary to lower their 
heads when entering. This notice is placed on the front 
of the erection, and the summer house is always referred to 
as the “ Dukyernut.” 

The carpenter who put up the structure was an Irishman, 
and truly I have never seen a human being work so hard 
in my life. Of course, it was a contract job, and we all 
know that things do get along quicker under contract than 
when done by day work, but the carpenter was working for 
a master, another Irishman, and the master being absent 
all the time, I am yet at a loss to know why the man 
worked so hard. I place it on record that he worked 
harder than I have ever seen a man work in my life. 
To cut the matter short, I had expected the job would take 
a week, instead of which it lasted about seven hours. I 
paid for a week’s work notwithstanding. I don’t regret 
the expense, not a scrap, because, although the builder 
must have made four hundred per cent, on the transaction, 
I have received pleasure in the use of it that has repaid me 
a thousandfold for the outlay. For here I sit and, some- 
times, think. 

The garden did well, thanks to my perspiration and, I 
must confess it, my fool’s luck. I sit in the Dukyernut 
when the toil of the day is o’er and the garden tools are 
gathered together and placed in the toolshed, the path 
nicely swept, the lawn neatly trimmed, and I am bound to 
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say that a garden does make a man think—he must think 
if he is the possessor of any feeling or sentiment. 

To the townsman a garden is an astonishing kind of 
miracle, that is to the great majority of townsmen, who, 
like myself, know very little about the matter. In fact, 
when the average townsman is let loose in a garden and 
makes up his mind to undertake the raising of the plants 
himself he feels extremely foolish and ignorant. Before 
long he is quite convinced that plant life has a great deal 
more, shall I say, intellect, than he had hitherto given it 
credit for. He will ask himself all kinds of seemingly 
foolish questions. For instance, at the end of the plot was 
a strong healthy nasturtium; it had grown to about 
eighteen inches high, and was, as the police would say, 
“without visible means of support.” It had nothing to 
cling to and seemed very worried about it; the top spray 
had commenced to twist spirally. I had not noticed the 
plant for a few days, so that on again looking at it I was 
greatly surprised to find that the principal branch was bent 
at a right angle about three inches from the ground; it had 
made a beeline for the nearest support—a fence, some 
three feet away, not touching the ground in its progress 
towards the desired goal, and seeming to defy the law of 
gravity. This may be a commonplace to experienced 
gardeners, but to me it was a revelation. How did the 
nasturtium know that support was to be had at the fence? 
Do plants possess eyes or a sense of sight in ways that we 
have no knowledge of? Or is there some other as yet 
undiscovered sense? That the plant displayed intelligence 
I am certain, because I found a neighbouring nasturtium 
travelling in quite a different direction in the same manner 
for support to another—the nearest—object. 

As I have already stated, my gardening was, to me, very 
satisfactory, and, unlike the medical man I heard of 
recently, who said that no matter what kind of seeds he 
put into the ground they all came up turnips; if I put in, 
say, wallflower seeds, they came up wallflowers and filled 
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the place with delightful perfume. Still I did catch 
myself wondering one day how a rose knows it is a rose and 
not a radish or any other plant. They never seem to make 
any foolish mistakes of that kind. 

If we could only rely upon human beings to the same 
extent what a different world it would be. We put a 
human plant into the well-prepared soil of life, with the 
intention of growing him into, let us say, a poet. We 
name him “ Homo Poeticus”’ or something similar. We 
water him from the well of affection. We see that he has 
more than his share of sunshine in the shape of hard cash. 
We shield him from the winds of criticism. We protect 
him from the blight of intemperance. We wire him 
round with parental care. We support him with every- 
thing needful, and many things not needful. We expect 
him to flower into a perfect poet, and instead he turns out 
a successful soap boiler. Instead of peregrinating on 
Pegasus, he moves magnificent in a motor, instead of 
perishing by adversity he prospers by advertisement. 

At first, when the garden was a novelty, the members of 
my family proved somewhat of a trial; they were all very 
keen about gardening, and they all had an idea that having 
a garden meant putting in seeds. Each member of the 
family had, unknown to the others, and what was of more 
importance as far as I was concerned, unknown to me, 
purchased packets of seeds and surreptitiously laid them 
away in a little bed of their own. No one but the planter 
knew where these beds were, and the result was that packet 
after packet of seeds were sown, mostly one on top of the 
other. 

In turning over the ground in the early summer I 
had come across several heaps of nasturtium seeds that I 
could not account for, and promptly threw them out. 
Later on I found that one member of the family had sown 
a quart basin full of these seeds that she had diligently 
collected from a neighbour's garden, and it cost me a great 
deal of trouble to pick them out later on from my seedlings. 
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All through the early summer I spent an appreciable 
portion of my time in picking out these little strangers 
from their beds. There was trouble over this matter, and 
now I am allowed to do all the hard work myself. 

I must now return to the “ Dukyernut.” Within this 
curiously-shaped semi-oriental-looking structure many 
strange and weird tales are told, many grotesque theories 
are put forward on all manner of subjects—from the latest 
fashion in women’s wear to the newest developments of 
Christianity combined with science. Here you may hear 
strange and true stories, told on high authority, of the 
inmates of a great prison, stories that are unthinkable, 
nay, unmentionable, stories of prisoners waiting to be 
hanged and of things that led up to it told by the convict 
on the threshold of death, things which of necessity cannot 
be printed in the newspapers. They are so unlike the 
published account that it makes you rub your eyes. Once 
in a way you may hear of the inside working of a great 
newspaper, again on high authority, and this also makes 
you furiously to think. It is so unlike what you have read. 
You will get the story of a small shopkeeper who wants to 
be an artist; you will hear how he has fought and struggled 
for thirty years against bad luck and misfortune. How, 
just when he is at the point of achievement something 
dreadful always happens—a business loss, a relative 
becomes insane, a tenant runs away and leaves him badly 
in the lurch, the sanitary authorities make him pull half 
of his small property down. Still he bobs up serenely and 
keeps pegging away. More luck to him! The story of 
the art student who for fourteen years has been painting 
one picture—the picture of a dog—and has got it all right 
but the creature’s eyes, which will not come right, though 
he has done them scores of times. Or you will hear—I 
confess it with a half-droop of the head—when there are 
ladies present, the latest scandal connected with the 
handsome curate. 

I said something a little while ago about fool’s luck in a 
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garden. To show you that I had fool’s luck I will give you 
an instance. My neighbour over the fence had taken, and 
had been living on, a farm for four years before he started 
work upon his garden and was full of ripe experience. 
The money he paid for plant nourishment, in cartloads, 
was enormous. Load after load was worked into the soil 
and then named and expensive varieties of many flowering 
plants and seeds were most carefully put in. They came 
up—some of them—very well, but after they had grown to 
a respectable size they either all died off or were covered 
with green fly and did not prosper. He couldn’t under- 
stand why his plants should die in the way they did. Had 
he known what I knew he would have understood. For he 
had a little boy who was just as fond of gardening as his 
father, and this little chap and his companions used to go 
round when no one was about and, pulling up the plants, 
carefully examine the roots, after which they would put 
the plants in the ground again and leave them apparently 
just as they found them. This method of gardening is 
not conducive to success and proved an example of killing 
by kindness. But why the green fly should cover his 
plants and avoid mine I have yet to find out. I have not 
quite decided in my own mind whether it was fair to my 
neighbour not to inform him of his son’s praiseworthy 
habit of getting to the root of things or not. He is a very 
decent man, and I have a very high opinion of him, but in 
gardening we are rivals, and I had a small fit of remorse 
when he admitted at the end of the summer that I had 
beaten him hollow. 

Among the frequenters of the “ Dukyernut” is an old 
artist who shall give you a sample of the kind of story 
you might hear if concealed in the toolshed which 
adjoins the summer-house. It is a gossip about gardens. 
His personal appearance might perhaps be described as 
more picturesque than handsome, though he is dangerously 
near being handsome. He always wears, summer or 
winter, short knee-breeches knickerbockers, -invariably he 
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wears a suit of greyish tweed, a Norfolk suit in fact, with 
just some little departure from the ordinary in the cut of 
the jacket. His favourite headgear is a cloth cap, but on 
occasion he may be seen wearing a cloth billycock; felt 
hats—I mean the hard felt hat—he detests. His general 
appearance is of the type known as “a fine man,” a man, 
one would say, who had been, in his youth, an athlete but 
was now inclined to adipose. As a matter of fact he has 
often told me that at no time has he been an athlete, 
indeed he avows that he has never played a game of 
football or cricket in his life. He had once, when a boy 
at school, taken part in a cricket match and was given his 
innings at the proper time, but during the progress of the 
first ball from the bowler to the batter the wind blew the 
bails off his wicket, and the umpire gave him out! This 
was his first and only game of cricket. Mentally he is 
very quick-witted, and always it is the comic side of every 
happening that first attracts his attention, so that in the 
most affecting and serious occurrences a little twinkle will 
be flickering around his eyes, and it must be admitted that 
at times his humour is inclined to be irritating to one who 
is imperfectly acquainted with his many solid virtues. So 
please be quiet and let him talk for a while, smoking and 
toying with his long white beard. 
The old artist talks :— 

“It always seems a mystery to me—that episode of the 
byegone ages, when our first progenitor Adam was—for being 
too fond of fruit—expelled from the Garden of Eden. I 
cannot appreciate his point of view or his frame of mind, and 
can never understand his outlook on life when he lost what 
must have been the most heavenly spot ever inhabited by 
the human species. When I come to think of it—though 
(and a twinkle appeared in his eye) there was a woman in the 
case. Now it seems clearer—fruit and a woman, a most 
dangerous combination, at least it would be dangerous to 
many men. Fruit alone has always been a temptation to me, 
but fruit and a beautiful woman! Ah no! I am afraid to 
say what might happen if I, by any possible chance could 
have been in the position of Adam. And I am bound in 
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common fairness to admit that Adam’s action at that awful 
period has my entire approval. Though what a difference it 
would have made, to us all, if Adam had been a better man 
than I. 

I have from time to time been interested, sometimes in the 
most casual way, in many gardens, and recently as you know 

have been engrossed in a garden of my own which has put 
me on the track of long life and happiness. At least I hope 
so. Give me a match! Thanks! 

My first garden, as far as I remember, happened. It con- 
sisted of one or two jam pots in which I planted a number of 
common garden peas, and great was the excitement when it 
put forth the specks of green that constituted its first leaves. 
What a small thing pleased me in those days! After long 
waiting, waiting that seemed like years, at last the green 
specks appeared above the dirt—it was not soil but just 
common dirt gathered from a croft or space of ground that we 
used as a playing ground. It all seems so pathetic now, those 
sordid surroundings of childhood. But weren’t those peas 
the wonder of the world? Was any garden that poet ever 
imagined so beautiful as that jam pot and perhaps that one 
seedling ? 

These gardens did not flourish for the whole season like most 
gardens do. No! the impetuosity and impatience of youth 
was too much for them, and the garden would not be very 
far above the dirt when juvenile curiosity always impelled 
me to see how the roots were progressing, as well as the 
foliage, and it had to come up and bear inspection in the 
light of day. Of course no decent self-respecting pea would 
think of standing this kind of insult, and although it was 
most carefully replaced and watered, it would pine away and 
die to my great grief, and the whole procedure had to be 
repeated. But I cannot remember ever bringing home a 
basket full of garden peas for use in the kitchen from these 
my childish efforts. 


After all the playground must have been originally a 
cultivated piece of ground, for it was always known as ‘“‘ the 
garden ’’; all I can remember that suggested anything alive 
was the dirty yellowish mould that appeared in minute 
specks on the before-mentioned ‘‘ baulks ’’ of wood which 
were really old scaffold poles laid aside by a neighbouring 
builder. 
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I cannot recall that garden even now without shuddering, 
for it was a horrible place and my home—‘‘ home indeed.” 


The old man paused, and putting a light to his pipe, 
which did not remain alight more than ten seconds, he 
resumed : 


I am bound to say that it was always spotlessly clean 
inside, but what a nightmare it was out of doors. Just 
imagine a row of two-storied cottages, five in number, the 
outside limewashed from time to time, the only redeeming 
feature that I remember out of doors. Inside they consisted 
of one room and a single pantry down stairs, and a front 
bedroom and a small—very small—room over the pantry, no 
window but a skylight, no fireplace, no ventilation, and yet 
that little room was to me at that time an abode of untold 
happiness, for the walls were papered with pictures, pictures 
of ladies in immense poke bonnets, garbed in enormous 
crinolines, which were covered with a series of flounces from 
top to bottom. All these ladies had very smatl hands and 
feet. They all wore gloves and they all carried a flounced 
parasol, either in use, or hanging daintily from their tapet 
fingers. All these figures were printed in colour and were 
indeed old fashion plates cut from the ladies papers. 

Also, interspersed with the wonderful ladies there were 
woodcuts from the Illustrated London News, and I particu- 
larly remember the heading of that periodical. I read the 
title so often as I lay in bed that it burnt itself into my brain 
for life, but, strange to say I remember it—the title—back- 
wards. 


Here the old man chuckled and struck another match, 
but forgot to use it, and said “ Damn” as the flame 
reached his fingers. 


Where was I? Oh yes, I was saying that I remembered 
that title-page the wrong way about, ‘‘ Detartsulli Nodnol 
Swen.” That sounds funny, doesn’t it? That is how 
Illustrated London News sounds the wrong way about. I 
must have spent hours looking and trying to read that head- 
ing to remember it so well yet. And do you know, he went 
on, that I firmly believe it was those pictures made a painter 
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of me. Queer! but I can’t find any other reason. But I’m 
forgetting the ‘‘ garden.’’ Let me see now. Oh, yes, the 
cottages at one side—now listen. Ours was the end cottage, 
and it had a green trellis porch—another redeeming feature. 
Next to our cottage—Ugh! the horror of it!—were the ash- 
pits and offices used by the whole of the little community— 
in summer a living, sickening, seething, writhing mass of 
filth with a stench that—Pah! I cannot talk of it! And 
there were rats also which came from some cattle sheds that 
ran along both sides of the square ‘‘ garden.’’ Immediately 
in front of our little window, covered at night by a let-down 
shutter, fastened by a ‘“‘ cottar,’? was the workshop of a 
drunken joiner, this also was a little heaven when I could 
get inside. 

Opposite the row of cottages and across the garden was a 
stonemason’s yard containing a lime pit, which I managed 
to fall into bye the bye and was dragged out—-Ha Ha! by 
the petticoats! by my mother, and was blind for a week after 
owing to the lime burning my eyes. 

Some day I must write a book about “‘ Victoria Court ’’— 
that was its aristocratic name. Bless me, my pipe’s out 
again! There! In the stone-yard was an old smithy used 
at one time by the stonemason for sharpening his tools and 
containing a blacksmith hearth and a dilapidated pair of 
bellows—another joy! We were ailowed to keep rabbits in 
the old smithy—some day I will tell about a wonderful rakbit 
we had. Many headstones and tombstones reared themselves 
in the stoneyard and never seemed to sell themselves. At 
one corner of the mason’s yard and facing to the main street 
was erected a photographic studio tenanted by two French- 
men who were interested in mesmerism—I must tell you of 
them some day also, they were called home to fight for their 
country against the Germans—and in the middle of this 
Square was the ‘“ garden ’’—with a pig-cote as a centre 
ornament. The front of the cottages was paved with cobble 
stones on which I learnt to walk. And the gutter which 
took—or left—the liquid refuse of the cottages separated the 
cobbles from the “ garden.’? Can you wonder that scarlet 
fever and small pox were looked upon as common ailments. 
I had them both so that I know, but fortunately I escaped 
disfigurement. And in this ‘ garden’? 1 was reared and 
spent my childhood until I was ten or eleven years old. 

In that four-roomed cottage lived nine people. But thanks 
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to the country breeding of my parents, only one child was 
lost by death. 

‘Have you had enough of my gardens? ’”’ asked the old 
man. ‘‘ No!” I answered, ‘“‘ here’s a light. Go on! It 
must be better later on.” 

I can give you no idea of the horror of all this now I look 
back. There was not much drunkenness in Victoria Court, 
the joiner only was a drunkard, I never knew him to put his 
hand to work of any kind. But the neighbourhood was a 
paradise for the publican. A drink shop at every corner, and 
in those days they all seemed to do well. But enough! and 
again the match box was requisitioned. 

Now what helped as much as anything in addition to the 
fashion plates to make a painter of me was the fact that 
some six miles away from Victoria Court there was a mar- 
vellous garden that was worked by my maternal grandfather. 
And from time to time I was taken along the highway partly 
by omnibus and partly on my father’s back, until I was able 
to walk by myself to this wonderland. It was here that I 
first saw the country, the fields, the flowers, and all the 
beauties of Nature. 

These visits are the sweetest memory of my childhood, and 
every incident of those days remains as fresh in my mind as 
though it only happened last week. 

My grandfather was a huge man who always walked with 
his hands behind him—did not do much work himself but 
saw that other people did it. He was a first-rate gardener 
of the old school who believed in plenty of manure, and in 
spite of his lack of science managed to grow such things as 
rhubarb, lettuce, and celery better than anyone for miles 
around. He and his family had numerous trophies in the 
shape of copper kettles and like things, the spoils of the 
local shows. I am sure the old man must have made a 
fortune, but, unfortunately he was a thirsty soul and came 
home from market every week “ full to the bung.’”’ Naturally 
this was a great trouble to my grandmother, who was the 
sweetest, handsomest old lady that ever lived. I loved her 
very dearly—strange to say much better than I loved my 
mother—and I believe she loved me in spite of the fact that 
I was one of the most mischievous boys it is possible to 
imagine. I was always in trouble. When I was a young 
man I wrote some verses in the dialect about the old lady. I 
will try and recite them. 
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MI GRANNY. 


Aw luv mi owd granny—God bless her! 
Hoo’s a gradely owd sooart, hoo is so! 

An’ thinkin’ ov her mak’s mi ponder 
O’er thoose happy days lung ago 


When aw wur a bit ov a striplin 
An’ cram full o’ laughter an’ glee, 
When aw’re up to o’ manner o’ mischit 
An’ as nowty as nowty could be. 


Bless her heart! Heaw hoo had used to pet mi, 
An’ put up wi mi mischivus ways, 

For aw’re awlus agate o’ tormentin’ 
An’ shall be to th’ end o’ mi days! 


Aw’st never forget her kind actions, 
An’ heaw hoo’d forgi’ mi mi freaks, 

Heaw hoo’d darn a great hoile i’ mi breeches, 
While her appron ’ud dry mi weet cheeks. 


Heaw hoo’d cram booath mi pockets wi’ apples, 
An’ fill booath mi honds wi a shive, 

An’ hoo’d tell mi t’ be good to mi mother, 
Hoo’ wur th’ grandest owd crather alive! 


An’ aw think ov her roses i’ th’ garden, 
Tho’ it’s not aboon twenty yards reaund ; 
But hoo’l never let e’er a one near it 
For hoo caa’s it her own bit o’ greaund. 


But hoo is no’ a selfish owd crather, 

For hoo luks afther t’ fleaurs monny a day, 
An’ tents ’em wi’ care an’ wi’ patience, 

An’ then—Why! hoo gives ’em away! 


An’ neaw awm a strappin’ big fellow, 
An’ aw drop in sometimes fur a meal, 
Hoo’s as kind as hoo wur twenty yer sin’, 
An’ as luvin’ an’ whoamly as weel! 
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Aye! Aw luv her as weel neaw as ever. 
Nay! Better’n ever aw think, 
An’ shall do aw’m sure till mi granny 
Gets too near, an’ faa’s o’er th’ grave’s brink. 


I’m afraid I shall have to trouble you for another light, 
this tobacco must be wet, I can’t keep it in. There! 

Here in this wonderful garden I could hear the lark, the 
linnet, the blackbird and the thrush almost bursting their 
little throats in music expressing their exquisite happiness. 
Surely they were no happier than I was, for near at hand 
there was a large wood that I explored alone, and here and 
hereabouts I learned to love and admire the marvels of 
outdoor country life. For was there not here a hut that 
might have been built by Robinson Crusoe, it was so primi- 
tive and quaint. 

At one side of this hut there ran one of the moss drains 
which was dammed up for a few yards. This dam was crossed 
by a rotting plank, and on this plank the men used to stand 
to wash the celery and other garden stuff, to make it attrac- 
tive for the market. 

The main support of the structure was an old willow tree, 
and the roof was thatched with raspberry canes. Here came 
the hands to shelter when a shower interrupted their work. 
Here they came at ‘“‘ baggin ”’ to chaff and chatter over a 
drink of tea, always drunk from the lid that covered the 
large can that it was brought in from the house, and passed 
round from lip to lip, and here I have spent many many 
happy hours quite alone but radiantly happy, along with the 
water rats that popped in and out of the water and other 
living things, not to mention the row of moles ‘‘ mowdy- 
warps’ that had been trapped, and nailed all over the 
“cabin ” as it was called. 

From the hut I could make excursions among the fruit 
trees, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, black and red, as 
well as fruit trees of more magnificent magnitude that held 
apples and pears. 

Ah! it was a happy time, and I could go on much longer. 

I want to tell you of other gardens, but before 1 do I will 
just say that it was here that I learned to smoke! 

Why! its out again, give me the box of matches and then 
I can help myself. Yes! I stole my grandfather’s tobacco 
which was always kept in a jar near the fireplace, and taking 
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one of his old clay pipes I used to disappear below the earth 
to the fire of one of the forcing frames where the infant plants 
were produced, and from that day to this I have always loved 
the smell of tobacco, though at that time among my people 
smoking was looked upon as one of the deadly sins and 
classed with drunkenness and kindred wickednesses. 

I want to turn back for a moment to my grandmother who, 
as I mentioned before, I loved very much, partly because she 
was always very kind to me, and partly because she was a 
beautiful old woman, that is, she had a beautiful face of 
quite aristocratic mould and later on, when I had grown up, 
and was struggling as most of we painters have to struggle, 
she died, and I remember going to the old house the day 
before she was buried. There was a large gathering of 
visitors, and during the course of the afternoon the company 
all went out into the garden which was some distance away, 
probably to talk matters over, and I alone remained in the 
house. 

Now I have always had a great horror of dead bodies but 
strange to relate, after a short time, I mechanically stole 
upstairs and into the death chamber. I uncovered reverently 
the old lady’s face, which in the coldness of death, looked 
beautiful and marble-like. I felt in my pocket and found a 
sketch book and I sat down and made a pencil drawing of 
her profile. I don’t think that will interest you much, but 
it is curious what strange things one will do for a loved one’s 
sake. I couldn’t have believed it possible that, at that time, 
I could have remained for an hour and a half alone with a 
dead body, but so it was. 

During one of my painting excursions I found myself in 
a South Wales village, a village with a name that no English- 
man would pronounce in a thousand years unless he had the 
pronunciation given to him. The name is spelled Laugharne, 
and is pronounced Larne. That is of no moment however. 
It is a very quaint and interesting place with a ruined castle 
that Turner, the poet in paint, once made a picture of. By 
the bye one part of the village is known as the cockle village 
because all the inhabitants live on cockles, that is, when they 
can’t sell the cockles they gather for the markets, they are 
compelled by circumstances to eat them, because they have 
no money to buy anything else. The main road is made of 
cockle shells. In rambling around the village I chanced to 
find an opening in a wall, without gate, leading to what at 
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one time must have been a very beautiful old-world garden. 
It was in a great state of disorder and neglect, but was still 
most beautiful from a painter’s point of view. The hedges of 
box, trimmed into fancy shapes, still retained most of their 
original form, and the fruit trees were overgrown with ivy 
and other creeping plants. Near this spot I found two fruit 
trees that I had never seen before. I wonder how many 
Northerners have seen a medlar tree or a mulberry tree? 
They were both there. 

Well, in prowling round this garden I came upon a ruined 
house—mansion I might call it—all the windows were out, 
likewise all the doors, the trees had forced their way from 
the outside into the openings that were all around the ruined 
pile, and it was very strange to see the branches of a large 
horse-chestnut overhanging what must at one time have been 
a handsome staircase. It had pushed its way through a 
window opening, and as the roof was still on the house it 
gave one a thrill of strangeness to find a great tree apparently 
growing inside a building. 

This kind of thing was going on all over the house; there 
was greenery everywhere; ivy was growing over the balus. 
trade of the staircase. Plant life had pushed itself through 
every crevice as though it was curious to know something 
about how that queer creature man behaved in his habitations. 
I explored the cellars and found that the windows had been 
boarded up, and the place was only lighted from a few chinks 
in the joining of the boards. On the floor of the cellar I 
discovered some potatoes that had yards—I am not exag- 
gerating—yards of growth that had been produced by the 
tuber in its intense desire to reach the light offered by the 
chinks in the boarded windows. Some of these plants were 
ten yards long. How vegetable life does struggle to be sure! 
But the greatest eye-opener was to come later. 

On further exploration upstairs I found myself in a room 
open to the elements—for even the roof here was partly 
uncovered—empty of everything in the way of fittings. Upon 
the floor was lying, quite a foot deep, thousands of letters 
and papers belonging to the late occupant. Why they had 
been left there I had not the least idea. 

I picked up and read scores of them, many were of the most 
private character, letters from erring women to a man who, 
I found later, had lived in the house and was the parson of 
the parish. Letters on all kinds of subjects, mostly from 
intellectual and refined people, some were tradesmen’s 
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accounts, the mass of papers there must have been the 
accumulation of fifty or sixty years. What a find this would 
have been to a novelist or an author, but as I am not a 
literary chap I put one or two of them into my pocket as a 
curiosity and left the rest as J found them. 

Doesn’t it strike you that this was most extraordinary ? 
It did me, and although I made enquiries in the village I was 
unable to glean much knowledge of the late vicar. The place 
had been left owing to a lawsuit and had gradually fallen 
into decay and ruin. The owner was dead, and his tomb- 
stone was in another place. But later on, the matter im- 
pressed me so much, that I made a point of looking for the 
tombstone. I found it without much difficulty, and was 
again startled to find only a man’s name on it and one other 
word ‘ Oblivion.”’ 

Doesn’t that suggest all kinds of things to you? What a 
story an imaginative writer could weave round it eh! I 
have known many gardens, but for fascination and sugges- 
tiveness I have not found its equal. It is getting late, 
however, and some evening I will come again to your 
** Dukyernut,’”’ as you call it, and tell you of some more 
gardens and things connected with them. 

I am thankful at last to have a garden of my own where 
I can sit and ponder. And on a Sunday evening, when the 
bell of the church has ceased its brazen discord and called 
the worshippers out of the mellow sunshine, I throw myself 
in a deck chair in the shadow of the house and revel in the 
warm glow of the slowly sinking sun as it plays upon the 
poplar trees, and on the flowers and foliage, casting a cool 
green shadow athwart the close cropped grass of the lawn 
where Mick, my Irish terrier, rolls over and over. My eyes 
wander round the flower beds and occasionally stop to linger 
on the bloom of a giant sunflower or a cluster of gleaming 
yellow perennials starting forth from the surrounding 
greenery. I pause for a moment to enjoy the light playing 
on the purple tops of the beetroots and think of their fast 
thickening roots that soon will be served at table. I notice 
half a dozen butterflies dodging in and out among the 
flowers. I hear the busy hum of a bumble bee at my back 
and truly it is peace. 

I close my eyes for a moment and feel a happiness that is 
unspeakable. At last I have a garden and I thank my Maker 
for it! 

I must go now for I have used all the matches! 





JOHN MASEFIELD. 
By J. RepreEaRN WILLIAMSON. 


MONGST living men of letters Mr. John Masefield is 

the most interesting figure now before the public. 
Born in the West of England, he was trained as a seaman 
on the ship Conway, and afterwards made voyages and 
saw strange cities and men. He has roughed it round 
Cape Horn, and sweltered on the Line; he has been a farm 
labourer, and served as a pot-boy in a New York saloon, 
and the experiences so gained provided him with much 
material for his first ventures in verse and prose. Since 
he left the sea his pen has seldom been idle, and he bids 
fair to be one of the most prolific authors of the day. He 
has written a large volume, “ The Spanish Main,” on the 
exploits and deeds of derring-do of the old buccaneers, 
somewhat in the manner of Mr. Julian Corbett and Mr. 
Mowbray Morris, accurate and not devoid of imagination. 
He has written * A Book of Discoveries,” and, as if to 
show his versatility, compressed with admirable skill the 
whole of William Shakespeare's life, plays and poems into 
the compass of a shilling volume, and also composed three 
novels totalling eleven hundred pages that would add to 
his reputation if condensed in the same masterly fashion. 
He has written tragedies on subjects widely apart as the 
fight for the mastery of the Roman empire in the days of 
Cassivelaunus, and the domestic contest for a shackless 
oaf in a Gloucestershire hamlet in the reign of George ITI. 
He has written adventure books for boys: on sea life in 
Nelson’s time, and occasional verses in magazines that go 
down to the marrow of the soul. He is a professional 
critic: a maker of model prefaces; and quite recently gave 
to the world a poem of over seventeen hundred lines,—a 
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rhymed tract—making a powerful appeal to dormant 
emotionalism, which roused a sensation nearly approaching 
that caused by “ The Absent-Minded Beggar.” Not quite, 
perhaps because one was an appeal to Philip drunk, the 
other to Philip sober. 

A realist saturated with romanticism, Mr. Masefield’s 
weakest productions are his fictions. They are generally 
thin in plot; the dialogues and conversations are often dry 
as desiccated straw, and many of the characters have 
scarcely more backbone than flecks of foam blown from a 
wave’s crest. All are sprinkled with passages that are a 
pure delight to read. Intensely susceptible, his originality 
of style cannot be gainsaid, though some of his work bears 
traces of Henley, Washington Irving, Dana, Cupples, 
Charles Kingsley, Robert Buchanan and R. L. Stevenson. 
His sense of humour, never large or highly developed in 
his writings, grows less and less as the years go by; but 
he has a disconcerting knack of dropping a word or 
sentence in the middle of a serious situation that disturbs 
you like a bad joke at a funeral. He did once try to be 
deliberately funny, and the result was disastrous. The 
suppositous joke is in the story of a Liverpool A.B., who 
buys a monkey in Panama, takes it on shipboard, and 
chains it to the deck, with the laudable intention in his 
spare time of teaching the animal to speak. On the 
voyage round Cape Horn the weather grows Arctic. The 
poor beast is drenched night and day, but remains 
obstinately dumb through it all, and the enraged sailor 
threatens to throw it overboard :— 

Well the cold green seas had pretty nearly drowned that 
little monkey. And the spray had frozen over him like a 
jacket of ice, and right blue his lips were, and an icicle was 
a dangling from his chin, and he was shivering like he had 
an ague. ‘‘ Well, ye little divvle,”’ says Billy, ‘‘ for the last 
time, will ye speak? Are ye going to speak, hey?” And 
the monkey spoke. ‘‘ Speak is it? Speak is it?”’ he says, 
‘its so cold, its enough to make a little fellow swear.” 

Its the solemn gospel truth, that story is. 
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After writing that Mr. Masefield probably realised that 
he was not the person destined to dethrone Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs as the national salt water humourist. 

As an inventor of titles for books, however, he certainly 
excels. What could be more attractive, for instance, than 
“A Mainsail Haul,” or “ A Tarpaulin Muster,” the titles 
of his collected early stories and sketches? Either of 
these is like a seductive tavern sign inviting the passing 
traveller to step inside the hostelry and listen to old seamen 
ashore exchanging seafaring yarns. And the yarns are 
worth listening to. 

The best in “A Mainsail Haul,’ “ Don Alfonso’s 
Treasure Hunt,” relates how a young Trinidad Spaniard, 
hearing of a sunken galleon, charters a ship and sails away 
on the usual quest. At dusk one day he comes in sight 
of land where no land should be, “* but,” says he, “ where 
there’s land there’s rum,” and at once anchors his ship 
and goes on shore. There he finds a little calaboosa with a 
little room lit by a red lamp, and a little red man standing 
behind the bar, and coffins round the walls instead of 
easks. The little red man makes him welcome, and the 
two drink together till dawn, when, as might be expected, 
everything disappears in blue flame, and the Don finds 
himself on the strand with a splitting headache. He 
whistles for his men: there is no reply. He rows to his 
ship in the rotten boat. The ship is rotting too, and 
grass-grown, and the bones of the crew lie beside empty 
wine barrels. With great difficulty he gets back to Port 
of Spain, and there discovers that an absence of thirty 
years has left him a white-haired old man. 

The story inevitably suggests imitation. Substitute a 
ne’er do weel Yankee for a roving Dago: the Kaatskill 
mountains for an unknown island: and twenty years for 
thirty, and you have Rip van Winkle in a nutshell. But 
it is worth reading to note the author’s skill in giving a 
new nautical version of a legend that has had many 
variants since the Sleepers of Ephesus awoke. Mr. Mase- 
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field’s freshness of treatment on well-worn themes is also 
shown in “A Deal of Cards,” the tale of a reluctant pirate 
whose end proved that no man can escape his fate: and 
“The Devil and the Old Man,” a sea captain’s new way 
of snatching a soul from Satan. The book is further 
adorned by a characteristic drawing from Jack B. Yeats. 

“Salt Water Ballads,’ a small bundle of chanties 
mainly concerned with Henry Morgan, and sacking of 
towns, and buried treasure, 


Gold doubloons, and double moydores, louis dor’s and 
portagues, 


have the real ring. All are short, and most are written 
in the catchy ballad metres whose rolling rhythms sing 
themselves like climbing and sliding smoothly-sloping 
waves. Possibly to avoid monotony, some of the verses 
are broken up by abrupt lines that do not scan. One 
example, the last verse in “ Prayer,” will serve to prove 
how the want of a little care may spoil a very admirable 
piece of work: 


And in the dim green quiet place far out of sight and hearing, 
Grant I may hear at whiles the wash and thresh of the 
sea-foam 
About the fine keen bows of the stately clippers steering 
Towards the lone northern star and the fair ports of home. 


Here, it will be noticed, the second line must be read 
either as an hexameter or the wrong words accented to 
make it chime with those coming before and after :- 
Heaving over tree-trunks, gasping, damning at the flies and 
heat, 
Longing for a long drink, out of silver, in the ship’s cool 
lazareet. 


And April’s in the west wind, and daffodils. 


are halting lines similar to the warning examples in Jean 
Ingelow’s never-to-be-forgotten ‘ Requiescat In Pace.” 
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A ballad measure should move with a swing, and it is 
surely bad art to make occasional lines in a brief poem 
go limping along like a spirited charger trying to curvet 
and prance with a lame foot. In spite of blemishes— 
easily remedied—these ballads are picturesque and strong. 
They have the true atmosphere of that realm of romance 
we all know but cannot define, and it is no slight praise 
to say they rank next to those sea masterpieces “ The Last 
Buccaneer,” Leland’s “ Stand from Under,” “ El Capitan 
General,” and the wonderful anonymous slaver’s song, 
“ Time for us to Go”: than which anything more perfect in 
its genre is not likely to be written. 

A re-issue of part of the book contains the poignant 
verses on “C.L.M.”: the cry of a man possessed and 
anguished by the pain and sorrow of maternity, a 
passionate expression of unavailing regret at his own 
impotence when face to face with an inscrutable mystery 
that brought agonising experience to his nearest and 
dearest :— 

In the dark womb where I began 
My mother’s life made me a man. 
Through all the months of human birth 
Her beauty fed my common earth. 
I cannot see, nor breathe, nor stir, 
But through the death of some of her. 


What have I done to keep in mind 

My debt to her and womankind ? 

What woman’s happier life repays 

Her for those months of wretched days ? 
For all my mouthless body leeched 

Ere Birth’s releasing hell was reached ? 


What have I done, or tried, or said 

In thanks to that dear woman dead ? 
Men triumph over women still, 

Men trample women’s rights at will, 
And man’s lust roves the world untamed. 


O grave, keep shut lest I be shamed. 
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Only a man of intense convictions and deep feeling could 
so voice his inmost thoughts with a sincerity that disarms 
all criticisms except one: that sufficient value is not given 
to the heavenly compensations accompanying the daily 
miracle that keeps the world eternally young. 

In the fullness of time Mr. Masefield produced a novel 
named “Captain Margaret.” The captain is owner of 
the Broken Heart, a ship sailing first with merchandise to 
Jamestown, in the new colony of Virginia, and afterwards 
on a filibustering raid to Darien. His companions are 
two, a broken-down reprobate friend, Perrin: and the 
real navigator of the ship, a disguised pirate called 
Captain Cammock. On the way down Channel, Captain 
Margaret goes ashore to say good-bye to an old sweetheart, 
Olivia, now on her honeymoon, having married a Mr. 
Stukeley, well-born, but a bully, forger, lecher, liar and 
thief. In danger of arrest, and hearing the Broken 
Heart’s destination, Stukeley hurries his wife into a boat 
and rows to the ship which is just setting sail. Although 
it is a hanging matter, Captain Margaret, for the wife’s 
sake, takes them on board, and the ship gets safely away 
from pursuing officers of justice, and cannon balls from a 
man-of-war. 

Up to this point the story goes swimmingly and 
excitingly along, but from the moment Stukeley puts his 
foot on deck the whole thing tumbles to pieces. The 
fugitive from the law practically takes possession of ship, 
crew and captain. He insists on the state cabin, gets 
drunk, makes love to his wife’s stewardness, invariably 
addresses the owner as “ Maggy”; “My Maggy,” “You 
ass, Maggy”: treats the others as children, and brings a 
seaman to dine with them in the saloon without protest. 
And this conduct is supposed to be meekly accepted by 
burly leaders of a privateering expedition! Translated 
into terms of ordinary experience the incidents of the 
voyage are utterly absurd. To Olivia, a refined lady, her 
husband appears perfect, until she is shown a letter 
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received from England at Jamestown ordering his arrest. 
The Governor winks at his escape, and the Broken Heart 
sails south the same night. n arrival at the Main, it is 
decided to attack the town of Tolu. Under a flag of truce 
Stukeley deserts to the enemy, and betrays his shipmates 
into an ambush where Captain Margaret is wounded. In 
the interval between the next attack Stukeley marries a 
Spanish woman, turns Catholic, and is found dead of 
yellow fever when the town is captured, and the way is 
clear for Margaret to marry Olivia. 

So ends a story with all the promising elements of a 
rousing romance ruined in the telling, and spoiled by a 
pervading air of sickly sentimentality. The only flesh 
and blood person is the melodramatic villain Stukeley, 
the rest are tailor’s dummies galvanised into temporary 
action. The talk, feeble and prolix, is commonplace 
modern English, with a blend of Whitechapel, and leads 
a reader to the fatal conclusion that whatever is said or 
done does not really matter in the least. And, scattered 
through the book, there are bits of beautiful descriptions 
of sea and sky and lonely ships upon the waters that make 
one wish that Mr. Masefield would leave the writing of 
wearisome novels and vapid trivialities to authors better 
endowed by nature for the purpose. 

“ Multitude and Solitude,” the next novel, opens in an 
up-to-date London theatre, where Roger Naldrett watches 
the failure of his first play and listens between the acts to 
the remarks of critics and audience from which he learns 
that the poetic tragedy is “ damned tommy-rot,” is like 
German measles, that it’s “tremendously second-rate,” 
“simply disgusting,” that it’s “ very interestin’, but isn’t 
a play,” that “Shakespeare had no intellect,” and that 
English drama dated from 1895. One gentleman throws 
light on the subject in this way :— 


Now we’ve got a drama. You may say what you like 
about these Scandinavian people, and Hauptmann, and what’s 
the name of the French feller who wrote the book about 
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wasps? They’re all. You know what I mean. Every one 
of them. Like the Pre-Raphaelites were; but put them beside 
our English dramatists; where are they? 


A lady in the gallery advises the author to “ Gow ’ome.” 
He goes home, at two o’clock in the morning, and, while 
sitting on the balcony, receives an invitation from a 
feminine lonely neighbour to come and have a chat. 
Thinking no evil, he passes an hour in her dark drawing- 
room when the husband appears and naturally wants an 
explanation. He gets one in crisp language from the wife, 
who also asks questions about his lateness he finds difficult 
to answer. Roger retires with a savage feeling that he has 
been made a tool to enforce a lesson on the wrongs of 
women. This scene, full of dramatic possibilities, is not 
pursued, and the story develops in other directions. 

Roger is in love with an elusive rich Irish girl, Ottalie, 
now in town with Agatha, her companion, on the way from 
the Continent to Ireland. By a series of mistakes he fails 
to meet her before she leaves, follows post-haste, and finds 
her dead at home, she having been killed in a boat collision 
when crossing the Irish Channel. As a living person 
Ottalie does not come into the story at all, but she is 
portrayed as an ideal woman, and referred to with admira- 
tion right through the book. Everyone speaks of her 
charm, her grace, her intelligence, yet to the last she 
remains a mere abstraction, a colourless nonentity. Nor 
can the impression be wondered at after reading the 
following :— 


“‘Ottalie was a fine person,’’ said Lionel. ‘‘She had such a 
delicate, quick mind. And then. I don’t know. One can’t 
describe a woman. A man does things and defines himself 
by doing them, but a woman just is. Ottalie just was; but 
I don’t know what she was. I think she was about the finest 
thing I’ve ever seen.”’ 

‘** Yes,’”’ said Roger, moistening dry lips. ‘‘ She was like 
light.” 

‘* What I noticed about her,’’ said Lionel, ‘‘was her fineness 
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. it was like being with someone from another world. 
She was so full of fun, too. She had a way of doing things 
simply.” 

‘* Yes,”’ said Roger, ‘‘ I shall always be proud to have lived 
among a race which could bear such a person.’’ 

‘* She must be a dreadful loss,’’ said Lionel, ‘“‘to anybody 
who knew her well. I’m afraid you knew her well. I used 
to think of her when I was in Africa. She was wonderful.” 

‘* She was a wonderful spirit,’’ Roger answered. 


This Lionel Heseltine, whose acquaintance Roger makes 
on returning to London, is an enthusiast on sleeping 
sickness, which he has had, and is going out again to find a 
cure for the disease. Roger, though his play is now a 
success, persuades himself that literature is humbug, and 
joins his friend on a new expedition to Central Africa 
where the tsetse fly is most virulent. Their troubles are 
many. Both have fever; most of the native carriers 
desert, and steal nearly all the stores; negroes all round 
them die like sheep; tropical storms deluge them; the 
nearest white man is a month’s journey away. Then, in 
the midst of these miseries, Mr. Masefield christens two 
black bearers “ Merrylegs ” and “ Jellybags.”” From that 
moment interest ceases ; your sympathies melt like morning 
mist; the ludicrous names act like a clown’s grin, and 
when the long-sought-for cure is found the reader is neither 
surprised nor sorry when the travellers learn on the way 
home that their discovery has been anticipated by a clever 
Jap. A meandering talk on Ottalie brings the book to a 
conclusion. 

That vigorous passages on men and manners are plentiful 
goes without saying; these, for instance : — 


‘‘As for a contractor being punished, I don’t suppose it has 
ever happened. It makes one believe in hell.” 

‘* You may say what you like about war. Business is the 
real curse of a nation. Business, and the business brain, 
and, oh, my God, the business man! Swine. Fatted, 
vulpine swine.” 
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‘* Good God, Heseltine, it seems to me terrible that a man 
should be permitted to write a play before he has risked his 
life for another, or for the State.” 
‘A writer without high and austere character, is a panderer, 
a bawd, a seller of Christ.” 


The comparative failure of the novel is largely owing to 
weakness in characterisation, whereby the reader receives 
the impression that whatever happens might just as well 
have happened in the moon. This becomes even more 
apparent in “The Street of To-Day,” a sequel coming 
post-haste on the heels of “ Multitude and Solitude,” in 
which Lionel Heseltine plays the principal réle, and 
Naldrett gradually recedes from view. 

The book is a picture of the modernest middle-class 
society in the Metropolis. Women’s clubs, militant 
Suffragettes, post-impressionism, Mendelism, eugenics, 
Jahveh, dislike of motherhood, and the latest craze are all 
discussed and passed in review. The prattle is quite 
harmless, as the following typical example, a chat between 
a barrister and a lady of culture, shows : — 


‘* Who is Rennet? ”’ 

‘* His real name is Mr. Gavin,’ said Dora. ‘‘I call him 
Rennet because he makes me curdle.”’ 

“Is that the young man sitting alone? ”’ said Staunton. 
“He is very like Archie Strangeways. You know Archie, 
don’t you, Miss Derrick? He wrote a book of verse called 
The Kiss of Passion. Most romantic. Really he’s a most 
blameless person, who lives. Yes. I believe he lives on 
rennet. Like this scientist. You’ll know his name, Mr. 
Heseltine. A Russian. Mechnikov. Some theory about sour 
milk. Doesn’t he live on sour milk? Or is it the Tartars? 
No. The Tartars drink mare’s milk. What was that book, 
Dora, about a man who drank mare’s milk? I remember 
now. It’s in one of Kingsley’s novels. A horrible book 
about illiterate strong men who are very good at Christianity. 
They used to give it to me asa child. Did you have Kingsley 
as a child, Miss Derrick? But I expect you were very good. 
I don’t suppose you were ever very Erastian, were you, or 
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Puseyite? Kingsley’s always down upon people who are 

Erastians. Or is it some other sect? If I were a heretic I 

should be a heretic of the Uncreated Light. You get sud- 

denly luminous just at the saraband, I should say the cum- 
merbund. It must be most impressive. Besides being so 
good for dyspepsia. There is a new cure, isn’t there for 
dyspepsia? Did you see about it in the paper, Miss Derrick ? 

Something to do with sand, and running thirty miles. You 

know about it, I expect, Mr. Heseltine. Do you run on the 

sand, or do you take it in a little milk like—what is that 
stuff one has to take in milk? I shall think of it in a minute. 

You know, Dora. It’s gone out of my head. Not phenacetin. 

Not radium. The other thing. What is it one takes in milk, 

Mr. Heseltine ? ”’ 

** Typhoid germs? ”’ 
“Oh, that’s very arch of you. No. Not those.” 
: 

This kind of amiable futility leads on gently through 
half the book, and then, following Grumio’s advice, you 
shall learn how Heseltine, for humanity’s sake, projects a 
new medical journal : how he goes a-wooing Rhoda Derrick 
in an enchanted April: how they get married, and go on a 
dismal, sea-sickly honeymoon to Lisbon, and return to live 
in a flat in St, John’s Wood, and the marriage is not 
consummated because the bride revolts at the idea of 
maternity : and how Lionel, the martyr to science, instead 
of the adumbrated high-class journal, starts a low-taste 
pandering penny weekly called “Snip Snap ”—heaven 
only knows why, and how both he and the trashy rag go 
under in the maelstrom of Fleet Street journalism when a 
syndicate of financiers launch a still sillier sheet named 
“ Tip Top”: and how, notwithstanding the author’s skill, 
the creatures of his creation are not vital men and women, 
but only invertebrate puppets dancing to his piping with 
that mock earnestness for which marionettes are renowned 
the world over. 

Of three pure adventure books the most coherent is “Jim 
Davies,” a tale of smugglers. “ Martin Hyde,” dealing 
with Monmouth’s rebellion, frankly follows in the wake 
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of Stanley Weyman, and the first chapters of “ Lost 
Endeavour ” are almost equal to the kidnapping of David 
Balfour, raising high hopes of sheer romance; but when 
the Virginia plantations are left behind the rest of the 
narrative is a misty mixture of indeterminate description. 
All the volumes bear the impress of conscientious workman- 
ship, but in none, except in rare patches, do we find that 
joy in the writing that sometimes makes the merest trifle a 
pleasure to read. A notable instance is the lovely picture 
in “ A Tarpaulin Muster” of a ship in full sail appearing 
out of the silence and luminous haze of a tropic dawn. 
The other contents, first printed in a local newspaper, are 
quite negligible, but this little gem of word painting stills 
one’s breath with its exquisite harmony of colour sound; it 
is a vision so delicate that it seems like a trick of the 
imagination. 

As a change from experimental novels came the play of 
“ Nan,’ and “ Nan” stands out from the ruck of con- 
temporary stage sophistications as a triumph of dramatic 
artlessness. Nowhere else does Mr. Masefield grip the 
essentials of existence so truly as in this drama of village 
life. A peasant himself at heart, he knows through and 
through the characters a tiny hamlet breeds. He reveals, 
or rather allows them to reveal, the hidden springs and 
motives that set in motion the actions leading down to an 
inevitably tragic end. On the narrow stage of a small 
community you see the primitive passions, love, hate, 
jealousy, avarice and revenge work havoc as they do on 
the greater stages of the world. You see the exercise of 
free will in subtle subjection to the unseen hand of destiny 
weaving a coil of circumstance from which there is only 
one way of escape; you see Gloucestershire rustics, drawn 
with relentless truth, playing the age-old game of conse- 
quences, and you are stirred as profoundly as if you were 
watching Lear or Agamemnon. It is a logical evolution 
from an evil deed. If Nan’s innocent father had not been 
hanged in mistake, Nan—beautiful, tender-hearted Nan, 
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driven to desperation by the treatment of her callous 
relatives, and wild with the memory of a cruel injustice, 
tardily and inadequately atoned for—would never have 
been impelled in a surging revulsion of passion and heart- 
broken despair to take revenge on her recreant lover. 

Shakespearean in its truth to nature, the play is not so 
much a picture of life as life itself. Terrible in its stark 
realism and absolutely convincing in the interplay of 
speech and act, it would be interesting to know whether 
Mr. Masefield was influenced by Maeterlinck’s “ Intruder ”’ 
when he drew Gaffer Pierce, the mystic symbolist of 
Severn side. The supreme character is Mrs. Pargetter, 
the narrow-minded, greedy housewife, who, with a soul 
like a shrivelled kernel, is consistent from start to finish. 
Mr. Masefield proves himself a master of acute observation 
when he pourtrays her hiding the blood-money with the 
remark, “ That’s something,” at the very moment when 
the tragedy culminates and her schemes are laid in ruins. 
For many years no greater play than this has been produced 
on the English or any other stage. 

In “ Pompey the Great,” Mr. Masefield has tried to 
revivify the dry bones of history with only partial success. 
It is hard to believe that Roman rulers used Americanisms 
and the ejaculation “ My God,” in the century before 
Christ, or that Roman seamen were in the habit of singing 
chanties beautiful as a Greek chorus like the one begin- 
ning :— 


Kneel to the beautiful women who bear us this strange brave 
fruit. 
Man with his soul so noble: man half god and half brute. 


Nor is it understandable how the weak, vacillating paste- 
board figure here presented ever earned a title not lightly 
bestowed by a warlike people. There is a kind of weak- 
ness that enlists sympathy: there is another that begets 
indifference, and of this latter Mr. Masefield’s beaten hero 
is a striking example. He is made so shaffling that even 
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a Quaker would feel impelled to shake him. And this is 
by no means the effect intended. Pompey is meant to be 
a great soul meeting his fate with dignity; in this play 
he is a bleating sheep led to slaughter. And the result 
is entirely due to the author’s love for economy in words. 
The convention of simplicity in speech is carried so far 
that, like a slender bridge, it breaks down under the 
slightest extra weight. Scarcely tolerable in a season’s 
novel, it is positively irritating when used as a medium 
in one of the great crises of imperial Rome. By it 
Pompey is robbed of all majesty, and he goes to his doom 
like a timid bankrupt facing the ordeal of examination. 

From the rival of Cesar and his death on Nile’s hot 
strand to the conversion of a lascivious drunken prize- 
fighting poacher in modern England is a leap that Mr. 
Masefield takes with comparative ease, for art needs little 
help from time and place, and the spirit of man is the 
same to-day as yesterday under every guise. “The 
Everlasting Mercy” is a poem where the author’s feminine 
qualities swim to the surface. It is over-coloured and 
full of hysteria, and while none can deny the high ethical 
ideals and purpose which inspired it, the popularity and 
praise it met with is a clear proof how low is the standard 
by which the majority judge the divinest art of all. 
Divorced from the spiritual fervour and atmosphere of 
the penitent form it could not live on its poetical merits 
alone. It is a study of uncontrolled emotionalism, of 
violent contrasts: black against white: the stained sinner 
against the spotless saint. The dominant note is exag- 
geration both in deed and expression, and this exaggera- 
tion is the reason why it has proved so attractive to half 
the pulpits in England, and roused mental anzemics to 
murmurs of admiration; and yet these admirers would 
shudder to come in actual contact with a hero whose 
expletives vie with those of the navvy on whom the bishop 
retorted that he would not call a spade a spade but a 
bloody shovel. 
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This purple embroidery of language is an inartistic 
device when carried to excess; the great masters of style 
use it sparingly; an arrow flies no surer to the centre 
because the feather is dyed in crude tints. The poem is 
popular mainly for one reason: it makes a strong appeal 
to the brutal and religious instincts within us. Many 
people who seldom read poetry are carried off their feet 
by the rush of vigorous verse; the blank spaces excite 
strange shivers and sensations, and the raptures of the 
conversion produce sympathetic exaltations. 

Written in short tetrameter lines, the measure so effective 
in Butler’s “ Hudibras,’ many of the couplets in “ The 
Everlasting Mercy” bear the impress of that famous but 
little read classic; e.g. :— 
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I learned with what a rosy feeling 

Good ale makes floors seem like the ceiling, 
And how the moon gives shiny light 

To lads as roll home singing by’t. 


As sure as skilly’s made in prison 
The right to poach that copse is his’n. 


Jane, fetch the punch bowl to the gemmen; 
And mind you don’t put too much lemon. 


I wish I knew if they’d a-got 
A kind of summut we’ve a-not. 


And Joe, and Si, and Nick, and Percy 
Trolled together topsy versy. 


These extracts show a close acquaintance with the 
Restoration poet’s great epic: and then we hear the other 
voice—Mr. Masefield has two voices, like a ventriloquist, 
chanting the following :— 

The chapel glowed, the nave, the choir, 

All the faces became fire 

Below the eastern window high 

To see Christ’s star come up the sky. 
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Then they lifted hands and turned, 

And all their lifted fingers burned, 

Burned like the golden altar tallows, 
Burned like a troop of God’s own Hallows, 
Bringing to mind the burning time 

When all the bells will rock and chime 
And burning saints on burning horses 
Will sweep the planets from their courses 
And loose the stars to burn up night. 

Lord give us eyes to bear the light. 


That fine passage of literary English is supposed to be 
the outspoken reverie of Saul Kane the hero, the foul- 
mouthed wastrel whose daily speech is the broadest 
vernacular, on seeing the church windows lit by the full 
moon at midnight, five minutes after being half killed in 
a boxing match, and who is now staggering back with 
his mates to get roaring drunk in the village hush shop. 
That illiterate men have seen visions and dreamed 
dreams: and that wicked men have been suddenly con- 
verted and their feet set on the Shining Way is, thank 
heaven, universally true, but that a spiritual change has 
turned a limited vocabulary into a stream of pure poetic 
expression at the same time has not happened since the 
gift of tongues in Pentecostal fire. The fight in the field, 
and the verbal encounter with the parson are vividly 
etched; but the orgie at the inn, the running amok in the 
streets, and the mother’s harangue when recovering her 
child are all overdrawn, with the design to heighten the 
effect. How unnecessary such a method is can be seen 
in “The Northern Cobbler,” where the theme of a drunkard 
and wife-beater’s conversion is treated by a consummate 
artist. It is the fashion now to decry Tennyson; and we 
have no writer worthy to loose his shoe latchet. The 
converted cobbler who, conscious of his weakness, has the 
courage to resist the well-meant neighbourly advice of 
blacksmith and parson, and apostrophises the sinister 


bottle of gin : — 
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Stan’ ’im theer i’ the naame o’ the Lord an the power ov ’is 
Graice, 
Stan’ ’im theer, fur I’ll looédk my hennemy strait i’ the faace, 


is a much more consistent and manly figure than the 
hectic hero who is most effective in the limelight. ‘“ The 
Everlasting Mercy” is interesting for its rapid kaleidos- 
copic changes of incident, for its religious fervour, and 
as a study in psychology: but its most ardent admirers 
will hesitate on reflection to call it a superlative poem. 

Stimulated by its success and with the plaudits still 
ringing in his ears, Mr. Masefield produced the loudly- 
heralded poem “ The Widow in the Bye Street.’’ In sober 
truth it is not so much a poem as a poetised police gazette 
report. A poet has a perfect right to choose his own 
subject: but what we look for in a poem is poetry, not 
metrical Zolaism. We all know those village stories of 
lust and sin and shame and suffering, but in order to 
wring our hearts with the poignant tragedies of the poor, 
is it the highest art to ply the fine rake so assiduously in 
the festering heap of gross sensuality? Great craftsmen 
know, and none better than Mr. Masefield, the sublime 
virtue of reticence, and he who wrote 


All the tides triumph when the white moon fills, 
Down in the race the toppling waters shout, 
The breakers shake the bases of the hills, 
There is a thundering where the streams go out, 
And the wise shipman puts his ship about 
Seeing the gathering of the waters wan, 

But what when love makes high tide in a man? 


has discrimination enough to attain his object without 
harrowing our feelings by meticulous sordid details. 
When we have read through this painful history the 
retrospect resembles a wilderness of woe where the 
scattered sparks of poetry are like half-hidden glow- 
worms dimly shining in the shadows of a melancholy 
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night. Short as our memories are we remember that 
George Crabbe, though he could not write such a line as 


Stars make the glimmering pool a golden fleece, 


has not yet been superseded as a painter of lowly lives. 

Mr. Masefield’s chief characteristic is sympathy, sym- 
pathy in its widest sense, and in these later works the 
immeasurable sadness of the world seems to oppress him 
like a forecasting shadow of doom. But he is so lovable 
a man, so chivalrous, so tender-hearted, so noble-souled 
that he draws you to him as the magnet draws the steel. 
He is still young, and let us hope the man who gave us 
“Nan,” “ Cargoes,” the ‘“ Consecration” in Salt Water 
Ballads, and the haunting “ Epilogue” to Sea Life in 
Nelson’s Time, will have time, opportunity, and inelina- 
tion in the future to give us more than one epic or 
dramatic masterpiece. Meanwhile, taking an unbiassed 
view of his achievements, how shall we estimate him? 
Is he a genius? Yes. A great genius? Not yet. 











ARTHUR SYMONS. 


By Wi tiiaM BaGsHaw. 


HE beneficial influence of that anchorite of art, Walter 


Pater, on English criticism has been continued and 
extended by his disciple, Mr, Arthur Symons. In many 
respects the disciple is a distinct advance on the master; 
for the former has not only the same exquisite taste and 
judgment for what is best in literature, art, music and the 
drama, but he writes in a style of equal beauty yet greater 
clearness. In the prose of Pater is often something strange, 
remote—fantastic almost; there is balance, cadence, music 
in the sentences which enamour the reader. But lucidity 
is sometimes lacking, and this proves a stumbling block 
to those hurried readers who have not sufficient intelli- 
gence to appreciate its qualities. In the prose of Mr. 
Arthur Symons the ideas are always clearly expressed, 
even when dealing with subtle questions of esthetic taste 
which tax language to its limits. He is, too, a poet of 
distinction, and he brings to aid his critical judgments 
that power of vision which makes the poet superior to the 
ordinary uninspired critic. All the criticisms of Mr. 
Symons are on literature and the arts, and he approaches 
his subjects as a lover of the beautiful. He is not con- 
cerned with the strenuous missionary forms of modern 
literature, the propaganda play, the novel with a purpose 
do not appear to interest him as such. Questions of moral 
and social progress, of material betterment of the people 
which all our vital literature of to-day takes for its subject, 
he lets pass by. Spiritual and esthetic beauty and the 
loveliness of nature are what he seeks, and on these he 
writes with soundness of judgment and the most refined 
and delicate appreciation. 
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Mr. Symons was born in Wales in the year 1865 of 
Cornish parentage. He is still living, and he informs us 
that his recreations are “hearing and playing music, 
seeing dancing.” He has accomplished a fairly large 
amount of literary work as critic. The most important is 
“The Romantic Movement in English Poetry,” published 
in 1909. The romantic movement began, according to 
Mr. Symons, about the opening of the 19th century. He 
defines romantic as “ the quality of imagination,” and this 
quality is seen as a kind of atmosphere which adds strange- 
ness to beauty. He illustrates his meaning by a passage 
of quiet beauty, admirable as a prose picture and penetra- 
tive as a criticism of English literature: a passage which 
remains with us like the memory of a beautiful painting. 


I was walking one afternoon along one of the slopes of 
Hampstead Heath, just above the Vale of Health, and I saw 
close beside me a line of naked autumn trees, every twig 
brown and separate: a definite solid thing, beautiful in 
structure, sober and admirable in colour, just such branches 
as one would see in any clear country, where everything is 
distinctly visible, in Italy or in Spain. But, at some distance, 
on the higher edge of the heath, against the sky, there was 
another line of naked trees, and over their whole outline 
there was a soft, not quite transparent veil of mist, like the 
down on fruit: you saw them and the general lines of their 
structure, but you saw them under a more exquisite aspect, 
like an image seen in a cloudy mirror. Nothing that was 
essential in their reality was lost, but they were no longer 
the naked, real thing; nature had transformed them, as art 
transforms nature. So imagination, in the English poets 
transforms the bare outlines of poetical reality, clothing them 
with an atmosphere which is the actual atmosphere of 
England. 


And he adds, not in Homer or Dante or any poet of a 
bright clear land is there a passage like those lines of 
Keats : — 


Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
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In these two lines we get the equivalent of that atmosphere 
which, in England, adds mystery to the beauty of natural 
things. 

Combining as he does wide reading in literature with 
scholarly judgment, exquisite taste and poetie fervour, 
Mr. Symons is able to sum whole epochs of poetry in 
words which kindle and reveal. But with all his warmth 
and enthusiasm he is sound and sweetly reasonable in his 
conclusions. Here is a passage on English poetry from 
the time of Chaucer : — 


No one has ever written more lucidly or more tenderly than 
Chaucer, more nobly or more musically than Spencer, but to 
Chaucer poetry was exclusively the telling of a story, and to 
Spencer it was partly picture-making and partly allegory. 
To the supreme Elizabethan it was life, every action of the 
will, the mind, and the soul; and there is not so much poetry 
to be found anywhere in the world, but it is more often than 
not in scattered splendours and fragments severally alive. 
The ‘‘ metaphysical ’’ poets of the 17th century brought all 
the gifts of the Magi, and they brought pure gold, but some 
were clouded with incense and some too heavily perfumed 
with myrrh. Until the eighteenth century, imagination if 
not always a welcome guest, had never been refused admit- 
tance. The eighteenth century shut the door on imagination. 
Before that century was over Pan grew uneasy in the park, 
and impatient to return to the forest. 


And again :— 


It was Dionysus that awoke in Burns, and has never been 
out of the blood of any authentic poet since. Burns is neither 
eighteenth nor nineteenth century, neither local nor tem- 
porary, but the very flame of man, speaking as a man has 
only spoken once or twice in the world. He taught no one 
anything that anyone could learn, but this ploughman was 
Apollo to Admetus, incarnate song. After Burns, though no 
one could sing like him, no one has returned to the delusion 
that the poet need not be a singer. Romance rose out of the 
grave of Chatterton, and poetry after Burns was no longer in 
bondage to the prose and rational mind. 
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The foregoing passages are at once a keen analysis 
and a splendid appreciation of poets like Crashaw, Geo. 
Herbert, Henry Vaughan the Silurist; and pace Mr. 
Austin Dobson, the picture of Pan restless in the park 
and longing to be back in the forest, is a brilliant thrust, 
not undeserved, at the artificiality of the 18th century. 

In developing his thesis of the romantic movement in 
English poetry Mr. Symons says :— 


Imagination, if there is such a thing, is sight, not wonder, 
a thing seen, not an opening of the eyes to see it. The great 
poets, the great visionaries, have always seen clearly ; when 
they have seen furthest as with Dante when he saw heaven 
and hell, they have seen without wonder. The romantic 
movement is simply the reawakening of the imagination, a 
reawakening to a sense of beauty and strangeness in natural 
things, and in all the impulses of the mind and the senses. 


And again, speaking of the poets at the beginning of the 
19th century, he says :— 


It was at this time that nature from being a background, 
came forward and seemed likely to dwarf the human figures 
in the landscape. Objects, that had been seen detached, 
without atmosphere, were seen by Wordsworth in pure white 
light, which Keats caught in a prism of his own, and Shelley 
turned to moonlight. 


Turning from these truly inspired criticisms to his more 
sober pronouncements, we read that “ Wordsworth was 
the leader and Coleridge the authentic law-giver of the 
romantic emancipation,’ and that “Coleridge brought a 
new witchcraft into poetry.” 

In this volume Mr. Symons deals with some eighty or 
ninety poets separately, and he also gives a short essay 
on some minor singers. The book is a comprehensive 
and exhaustive account of a most important movement in 
English literature. The variety and charm of the style is 
maintained throughout and the wealth of ideas never fails. 
At times, when dealing with the sentimentalists, he 
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indulges in quiet and delicate irony, a rare and unusual 
quality in his writings. 

The book of travel, or rather of sojourn, entitled “Cities” 
is an account of his stay in Rome, Venice, Constantinople 
and several other cities of Europe. This work is no mere 
description of the outside appearance of these places, with 
dreary catalogues of their buildings and objects of interest. 
The “ machine-made” book of travel with its common- 
place photographs and its still more commonplace obser- 
vations is far too much with us in these days of 
tourist agencies. “Cities” is a record of impressions 
received by a mind sensitive to beauty, responsive to 
the poetry of the past: capable of appreciating the wonder 
and magnificence of great cities, yet seeking out and 
capturing the shy and evasive beauties which show them- 
selves only to the sympathetic. Cities, for Mr. Symons, 
like people, have souls. He tries to win their confidence, 
draw out their secrets. He studies them under various 
aspects, seeing all with the eye of an artist, describing 
them with the eloquence of a poet; and above all, piercing 
to that inner meaning, of which their visible greatness is 
the symbol. Ever striving after that vrai vérité which, 
he says, “ one imagines to exist somewhere on this side of 
ultimate attainment.” 

Without attempting to be didactic or historical, this 
quiet dreamer illuminates the past history of a great city 
by a few magic sentences, compressing “ Empires of glory 
in a narrow hour,” and paints with flawless strokes the 
remains of its ancient beauty. To Mr. Symons the 
Eternal City is still Pagan Rome. In those ruins which 
have lasted for more than twenty centuries he sees “ the 
true Rome, the Rome which really exists.” “I had come 
to Rome,” he says, “thinking it was as the city of the 
Popes that I should see the Eternal City. I was filled 
only with the eternity of an art wholly the work of men’s 
hands as I turned away from the Forum.” 

In one of his prefaces Mr. Symons speaks of himself 
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“‘as meshed about with the variable and too clinging 
appearances of things, as weak before the delightfulness 
of earthly circumstance,” and indeed, in him there is that 
philosophical paganism which is never absent from the 
true artist. He unites, in a remarkable degree, the power 
of living in the finite and the infinite at the same time. 
He has an artistic enjoyment in the delights of the senses, 
without any trace of hedonism, and he never loses that 
touch of mysticism, that consciousness that in all beauty 
is something beyond us, suggestive, emblematic, in a 
word, spiritual. His last reverie on the Eternal City 
takes the form of a contrast with London and Paris. 
London, with its spectacle of feverish, unslackening life 
is too absorbing; and Paris is too much the city of the 
senses and of the ideas of pure reason. “ But Rome,” he 
says, “has freed me from both these tyrannies, the tyranny 
of the senses and of the ideas of pure reason. It neither 
absorbs me too much in material things nor forces me into 
too rapid mental conclusions. So much of the world’s 
history lies about here, in these stones, like a part of 
nature, and with so far more significant a meaning than 
in the mere picturesque heaping of natural forces. 
Empires have lived and died here; the great spiritual 
empire of the Western world still has its seat upon the 
seven hills; here are all the kingdoms of art; and is it 
possible to find anywhere a more intimate message than 
in these voices, in this eloquent Roman silence? ” 

It is impossible to give any idea of the beauty of a 
literary style save by quotation, but in the case of Mr. 
Symons it is difficult to choose quotations where all is so 
finished in construction, so tenderly sympathetic, so 
profoundly suggestive. In the “ Venice” especially, these 
qualities are most marked. The beauty of Venice lends 
itself perfectly to his delicate exactitude of description, 
his refined and musical phrasing. “In Venice,” he says, 
“you are reminded of the East at every step; yet after all 
its interest is precisely that it is not Eastern, that it is 
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really of the West, and that it has given a new touch of 
the fantastic to the fantasy which we call oriental.” 
Of Saint Mark’s he says :— 


The church is like an immense jewel, a piece of goldsmith’s 
work, in which the exquisite and the fantastic are carried to 
so rare a beauty, in their elaborate mingling, as to attain 
almost to a perfection in spite of themselves. It is not for 
its proportions that it comes to be, in a sense, the most 
beautiful church in the world, but because it has the changing 
colours of an opal, and the soft outlines of a living thing. 
It takes the reflection of every cloud, and in certain lights 
flushes into a rose, whitens to a lily. You enter and your 
feet are upon a pavement which stretches away in coloured 
waves like a sea: over your head is a sky of pure gold, a 
jewelled sky, in which the colours and the patterns are the 
history of the whole world. The gold, when the light shakes 
it, glitters in one part like rock-crystal, in another like gilt 
chain armour. Rosy lights play upon it, and the very vault 
dies away in soft fire. 


We seem to accompany him about that beautiful city, 
strolling down her narrow alleys, crossing her broad 
squares and bridges or gliding in a gondola down her 
canals, all the time listening to his grave and meditative 
talk. For these essays have an intimate charm, they allow 
us to share his moods, always a little melancholy. “ In 
Venice, merely to live is a luxury,” he says; but he finds 
an element of sadness in the sound and colour of her waters 
and almost a monotony in her many choice and beautiful 
things. 

Among other of his writings are “Spiritual Adven- 
tures,’ which recall, though not imitatively, Pater’s 
“Imaginary Portraits.” “The Symbolist Movement in 
Literature,” a book which opens a path for the reader 
who seeks to learn something of a movement destined, as 
Mr. Symons says, to grow and “to become a kind of 
religion with all the duties and responsibilities of the 
sacred ritual.” “An Introduction to the Study of 
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Browning,” and “ Studies in Seven Arts.” These volumes 
make up a body of work which in form and content places 
it among the best in modern literature. 

Mr. Symons has won his place in the front rank of our 
writers. I cannot say he has achieved a wide popularity ; 
his work is not the kind which shouts at you across the 
street to gain your attention. But it must command the 
admiration of all who delight in literature. It is never 
commonplace in expression, it never lacks ideas. With 
a complete mastery of our language he combines the 
restraint of an exquisite taste. He is no word-spinner 
attempting to hide his poverty of ideas by a torrent of 
adjectives and vain repetitions. He respects words and 
never so misuses them. He does not adopt that exces- 
sively familiar manner of those modern critics who 
attempt, as it were, to sit at your elbow and chat about 
their subject. None the less he has a style distinctly 
personal and sincere. His prose has ease, suppleness, 
rhythm. It is quietly beautiful, not luxurious, its fabric 
is woven of intellectual, sensuous, esthetic and emotional 
threads, and the whole is harmonised as in a choice 
tapestry. 

I have already said he is a poet of distinction, and 
certainly he appeals to us most when we are in the mood 
for what is quiet and choice. He has not the lyrical gift, 
his poetry is too finished to be spontaneous and lyrical. 
Much of it is melancholy and shows signs of languor; 
and the influence of Ernest Dowson can be traced. He 
is not one of the born poets who sing because they must. 
Rather, I should say, his work has the marks of a thing 
achieved; but none the less a thing beautiful in form 
and full of verbal music. 

He has little dramatic power; emotions felt in solitude, 
the contemplation of beautiful scenery, thoughts on a 
picture, music, are among his themes. He touches all the 
chords of the lyre of Love. Longing, attainment, es- 
trangement, parting. A note of joyousness is sounded in 
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the earlier poems, which in the series entitled “ London 
Nights,” is at times light and almost frivolous; but his 
attitude towards the master passion is modern and self- 
conscious, as when he sings :— 


The modern malady of love is nerves. 
Love, once a simple madness, now observes 
The stages of his passionate disease, 

And is twice sorrowful because he sees 
Inch by inch entering, the fatal knife. 


In the series of sonnets under the title of “Amoris 
Victima,” which reminds us of Meredith’s ““Modern Love,” 
we have a nature brooding over and analysing the pain 
and disappointment of an unhappy passion. 

That so many of his poems deal with erotic subjects is no 
matter for surprise. Love is life, love renews life, and in 
each generation every poet worth the name is bound to 
sing it. A work of art lives by its style and not by its 
subject matter. The greatest poets have not troubled to 
invent, they have borrowed their subjects, and by their 
treatment, their style, they have made their works im- 
mortal. 

There are thoughtless people who fling the word “ de- 
cadent” at any modern poet who sings his sadness, who gives 
us his varying moods in music. To these prejudiced 
persons let me say the charge could be brought against 
Browning, for there is a large amount of doubt and 
hesitation in the work of that confident optimist. All we 
need ask of a poet is to be absolutely himself, sincerity 
first of all, and then let the artist give the finish and form. 
If like Browning, Meredith and other moderns, he makes 
no appeal to the inattentive and careless reader, his work 
is more likely to be of value. There is a danger in facile 
reading as in facile writing; we have far too much of both 
in these days. 

Mr. Symons handles the various forms of English 
metre with success, and he also experiments in the French 
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Alexandrine. Here is a poem on Chopin in which with 
consummate art Mr. Symons reproduces the agitated beat 
of the music and its dancing rhythm :— 


CHOPIN. 


O passionate music beating the troubled beat, 

I have heard in my heart, in the wind, in the passing of feet. 

In the passing of dreams, when on heart throbbing wings they 
move ; 

O passionate music pallid with ghostly fears, 

Chill with the coming of rain, the beginning of tears, 

I come to you, fleeing you, finding you, fever of love! 

When I am sleepless at night and I play through the night, 

Lest I hear a voice, lest I see, appealing and white, 

The face that never, in dreams or at dawn, departs, 

Then it is, shuddering music my hands have played, 

I find you, fleeing you, finding you, music, made 

Of all passionate, wounded, capricious, consuming hearts. 


The following sonnet is a good example of his powers. 
The stark statement of the sestet contrasts with the loaded 
atmosphere of the octave :— 


THE OPIUM SMOKER. 


I am engulfed and drown deliciously, 

Soft music like a perfume, and sweet light 
Golden with audible odours exquisite 
Swathe me with cerements for eternity. 
Time is no more, I pause and yet I flee. 

A million ages wrap me round with night. 
I drain a million ages of delight. 

I hold the future in my memory. 


Also I have this garret which I rent, 

The bed of straw, and this that was a chair, 
This worn-out body like a tattered tent, 
This crust, of which the rats have eaten part. 
This pipe of opium; rage, remorse, despair; 
This soul at pawn and this delirious heart. 


This quiet sea-picture is a delicate and simple piece of 
word-painting : — 
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TWILIGHT. 


The pale grey sea crawls stealthily 
Up the pale lilac of the beach ; 
A bluer grey, the waters reach 
To where the horizon ends the sea. 








Flushed with a tinge of dusky rose, 
The clouds, a twilit lavender, 
Flood the low sky, and duskier 
The mist comes flooding in, and flows 


























iW Into the twilight of the land, 
+ And darkness, coming softly down, 
Rustles across the fading sand 

And folds its arms about the town. 





In conclusion, this paper has put only a torso of Mr. 
Symon’s work before the reader. Fortunately he has but 
to pursue a quiet, contemplative path to reach the com- 
plete work of one who is that most precious asset in a 
materialistic age—an artist. As an artist Mr. Symons 
faces life and its deepest problems, and, so far as his 
poetry has a message, it is the message of the artist. In 
his “Hymn to Energy” he voices it with no faltering 
tongue, crying to all men :— 


Let every man be artist of his days, 

And carve into his life his own caprice ; 
And as the supreme artist does not cease 
Labouring always in his starry ways; 
Work without pause, gladly, and ask no man 
If this be right or wrong; man has to do 
One thing, the thing he can: 

Work without fear, and to thyself be true. 


Thou art, as God is; and as God outflows, 
Weaving His essence into forms of life, 
And, out of some perfection’s lovely strife 
Marries the rose’s odour with the rose, 

So must thou of thy heavenly human state, 
And of thy formless strife and suffering, 
Thyself thyself create 

Into the image of a perfect thing. 














Mr. VERDANT GREEN. 


By Herspert Evetyn CampBELt. 


UMAN nature is pretty much the same through the 
ages, though fashions alter. That is why Thomas 
Hughes’s masterpiece, ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” and 
Edward Bradley’s “ Verdant Green,” will continue to be 
read. They both of them wrote continuations which were 
not successes, and are more or less forgotten. The reason 
of the acceptance of “ Verdant Green” is that in spite of 
many imperfections, it is “correct.” It has been felt 
these fifty years to be the expression of a thoroughly 
English standard of everyday life and action, with a 
commonsense and Shakespearean line of thought running 
throughout. Those who may desire to know something 
concerning the author of “ Verdant Green” should turn 
to the Supplement to the “ National Dictionary of 
Biography,” wherein what is known of Edward Bradley 
is fairly stated. Well, that’s the memoir of a man! Of 
that man’s work, if not of his life, you will of a certainty 
know something, and it will have helped you these fifty 
years. “ Giglamps” and his friends were friends of mine 
in the early sixties. 

Bradley was born on March 25th, 1827, and died, Vicar 
of Lenton, on December 12th, 1889. As he was not of age 
for Holy Orders, he spent a year at Oxford, but did not 
matriculate. One of his friends was J. G. Wood, the 
naturalist, supposed to be the Henry Bouncer of “ Verdant 
Green,” while Mr. Caffyn, the late Vicar of Northallerton, 
was thought to be, in face and figure, very like the hero of 
these pleasant books. As to the pseudonym “ Cuthbert 
Bede,” there were two patron saints of Durham: SS. 
Cuthbert and Bede the Venerable. So Edward Bradley, 
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who was Licentiate of Theology at Durham University in 
1849, took their names in honour of these good men of old. 

The three original editions of the book are dated 1853, 
1854 and 1856 (my copy is 1857). The three parts are 
(1) “ The Adventures of Mr, Verdant Green”; (2) “ The 
Further Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green”; (3) “ Mr. 
Verdant Green married and Done For.” The three parts 
were published in one volume in 1870, which soon reached 
its 100,000 copies. In the “ Fifties” it was all optimism; 
the outbreaks of 1848 were forgotten; in 1851 a smug pros- 
perity ensued, to be followed, at short date, by the 
Crimean War in 1854, the Indian Mutiny of 1857, and the 
awful internecine struggle of North and South in the 
temporarily disunited States of America in 1861. But 
Browning was singing “ God’s in His Heaven, all’s right 
with the world,” and everybody was in a cheerful mood. 

Bradley’s light, breezy character sketches of Oxford men 
in the fifties are certainly superior to the more serious 
ones of Hughes in “Tom Brown at Oxford.” It is 
superfluous perhaps to suggest the superiority of Thackeray 
when dealing with Oxford, because “‘ Pendennis” is the 
production of one of our greatest authors, and the Oxford 
life of Arthur Pendennis and his friends and associates is 
a more finished picture. As regards the general tone of 
morals, I should suppose that the difference between the 
young men of to-day and those of that period is one of the 
point of view. If men got drunk, or into scrapes of any 
kind, they were usually sorry for these lapses, and did all 
they could to purge and live cleanly asa gentleman should. 
To-day some of our contemporary authors appear to be on 
a “go-as-you-please” scheme, which includes the omission 
of the “not” from the Ten Commandments. Someone may 
say, “ They can’t get drunk in these days, they haven’t the 
stamina.” I do not agree with that, but Ifancy they would 
mean that the greater sobriety of the present day in the 
matter of liquor does not always include other articles of 
the code, such as over-eating or over indulgence in tobacco 
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and other matters. Personally, from what I know of the 
“ sportsmen,” the “ right sort,” the men brought up under 
discipline, I should be inclined to be entirely happy about 
tlie sons and grandsons of my coevals. Our forerunners 
got much amusement out of such things as tipsy utterances, 
misspellings and the queer inversions of the Maddison 
Morton farces—‘“a glass of biscuit and a sherry ”’; and Mr. 
Foote, Footelights the undergraduate, imitating Charles 
Kean with a cold, “ He poisods hib id the garded for his 
estate. His dabe’s Godzago,” ete. This is the good old 
pantomime humour, which continues to amuse; there is no 
harm in it, nor is there harm in any expression of national 
fun. “Punch and Judy” is a great play dealing with 
eternal issues, most of all honest laughter; so is “ Pick- 
wick” a great book; so is “ Verdant Green,” in its own 
modest way, a great book—out of date now, like many 
others, but dealing with a period. And the good of such 
books cannot perish. 

Quoting went rather out of fashion some years ago. 
Bradley quoted Tennyson, and put a line from Swift, 
“A College Joke to Cure the Dumps,” on his title-pages 
to the first two parts. He moralised a little, preached very 
little, and kept generally to a simple narrative, with 
episodes—most of them well done, some overdone. But 
throughout there is the charm of the author’s illustrations, 
designed and drawn on the wood by him; better than 
most of their kind, except perhaps Thackeray’s, which are 
not often better as drawings than Bradley’s, the merit of 
“Bede” and “Titmarsh” being their liveliness and 
character. 

There is much in these books to remind us of Thackeray. 
Mr, Henry Bouncer—to name one character only— 
resembles Mr. Henry Foker. The picture of the then 
annual Town and Gown row in those days, in which the 
Putney Pet appears, is so well presented and illustrated 
that I need only mention it as an incident in a state of 
affairs long since happily passed away, as someone has 
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said of lots of things. But, writing in 1912, with the 
recollection of countless wars of all kinds, and of the 
labour and general unrest of our time, strikes and so on, 
might I not ask, are we so much better than our fathers? 

Verdant, having been abundantly hoaxed in his first 
term, proceeds to play that game in turn in his second; 
and the episode of Mr, Pucker is amusing reading. One 
or two questions in the examination papers remain 
pleasantly in the memory. We have all of us set imaginary 
examination papers. There is a deathless Cambridge one 
on “ Pickwick” with which the honoured names of Leslie 
Stephen and his friends are concerned. C. 8. Calverley 
wrote it. We remember Mr. Bouncer’s dogs, “ Huz” 
and “ Buz,” and Verdant’s * Mop,” and “ Filthy ” Looker, 
the dog fancier, and his dog “Vermin,” Mr. Robert Filcher, 
the Scout, Mrs. Tester, the bed-maker, Miss Fanny 
Bouncer and her skill in photography ; there were daguerro- 
types and calotypes, no snapshots then. Mr, Sloe, the 
reading-man, regaled himself with “ In My Cottage near a 
Wood,” on the cornet-a-piston. Mr. Bouncer’s letter to 
“the Mum,” his mother, is immortal. 

They made puns—such puns !—in those days; and some 
of the utterances of the intelligent Mr, Mole, the gardener 
at Manor Green, are rather good. Verdant arrived in 
Oxford for the first time by coach, driven part of the way 
by an undergraduate, “ Four-in-hand Fosbrooke.” In a 
note we learn that the Birmingham to Oxfoérd coach ran 
for the last time in August, 1852, on the opening of the 
railway. 

We recall Verdant’s boyish poetry, “© Moon that 
Shinest,” and his later verses to “ Pretty Patty Honey- 
wood,” his song and speech at Mr. Smalls’ “wine,” and the 
author’s reflections on Experience in the Second Part. 
We do not forget Dr. Portman, the Master of Brazenface, 
and old John, his servant. There is a pretty love story, 
ending with the marriage of the graduate Verdant with 
Patty Honeywood in Northumberland, Patty’s sister Kitty 
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giving her hand, at the same time and place, to Frederick 
Delaval. Charles Larkyns had previously married Mary 
Green. They are all paired off—Mr. Bouncer with Fanny 
Green, Helen with the Rev. Josiah Meek, the Curate, who 
becomes rector of a Worcestershire parish. Let us hope 
they were all happy ever after. I daresay we have danced 
with their daughters and granddaughters, and exchanged 
stories with their sons and grandsons! 

The book deserves perusal, and may be quoted from 
almost every page. The first two parts of it are accessible 
now in a sixpenny reprint, but, to enjoy this remarkable 
performance thoroughly, I should recommend the reading, 
from beginning to end, and the noting of the illustrations, 
of the earlier editions of the three parts. Verdant Green 
had not much brains, but he was an Englishman and, 
within his limitations, a sportsman. We are thankful for 
the simplicity and honesty of the type. 

To Edward Bradley is due the credit of honest work that 
made a something which with all its faults and imperfec- 
tions has not been surpassed, in its kind, in the generations 
that have followed its first appearance in print. 






















AFTER READING TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


SINGER whose voice so sadly sweet 
To music wrought thy grief and tears; 
Thy sorrow echoes in our ears 


And in commune of pain we meet. 


Scarce beats a heart in any breast 
Wherein no sacred chamber holds 
The casket which the form enfolds 

Of some beloved one laid to rest. 


And thy great heart was all a shrine— 
Yet through the stress thy soul did bear 
We feel that Loss is not Despair, 

That pain can make the issue fine, 


That Death’s call is not a dreadful Knell, 
That Hope and Faith and Love shall ever 
Cast fear from out the thought “ For ever ”’ 

And anguish from the sigh “ Farewell.” 


W. R. Crepianp. 


FIRST SNOW. 
(From the German of * Hartmann.’’) 


Tue first snow lies upon the trees 

Ere autumn’s green and gold are fled; 
The first grief lies upon the heart 

Ere faith in happiness is dead. 


The first snow quickly melts away 

When from the cloud the sunbeams steal; 
The first grief strikes a deeper wound 

Than any coming joy can heal. 


W. R. Crepianp. 





